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LECTURE L—(Parr Ii.) 


We come now to the theory of diabetes and the physiology 
of sugar in the animal economy. It was Willis who first dis- 
covered, about the year 1674, that the urine of diabetics pre- 
sented a sweet taste; but it was not till a century later (1778) 
that the saccharine principle of diabetes was isolated by Cowley. 


and absorption of sugar in the digestive apparatus from vege- 
table materials could no longer be looked upon as the source of 
diabetes, because it was shown to occur as a physiological pro- 
cess. Bernard's investigations were now commenced, and have 
led him to discover that sugar can be formed in the system 
upon a purely animal alimentation. 
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life. It is to be witnessed with the speci- 

me. Human saliva converts starch into 

but it is a curious fact that. the 
iva of the and of the horse,—animals in which the ex- 
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of saliva to act upon 
is to be inferred { 
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him 
i it migh far as between 
liver and the right side of the heart. 
encountered at this point was what was derived 
i t—an experiment where starch and 


"s great i sugar was d as e; 
thus was laid the foundation of the theory which has given 
the liver a gluco-genic function. It was in the year | 
the discovery of this function was anr ounced. 
Bernard’s i which was 


that is done by the maltster, and on a cold infasion @ 
ing barley bang expoed to an slavate temperatura owe 
ing barley being exposed to an elevated temperature, —as is done 
in malting on 
that without the application of heat, when 
~~ a quantity of sugar is to be 
in it. 
In the animal kingdom starch must likewise be transformed 
) before it is fit for appropriation, The pancreatic juice is the 
90° to 100° the pancreatic juice rapidly converts starch into 
vi glands el taken se 
i Sugar was subsequently detected in the blood, and towards the together, have no bay whatever towards 
} close of the eighteenth century Rollo considered diabetes to be | into sugar. It appears, however, that the flui 
| due to an imperfect digestion—to a derangement, having its | the mouth possesses, to a slight extent, a transformative 
seat in the stomach, resulting from a peculiar alteration in the ae Ce ee enone 
am ylaceous constituents of our 
gastric juice, which had acquired the pretended morbid pro- | considerations besides the difference just alluded 
perty of changing into sugar the vegetable materials ingested. tent of power it enjoys amongst different me 
But, later, Tiedemann and Gmelin showed that during the | animal kingdom. The starch is seldom ingested 
digestion of amylaceous matter, sugar was naturally formed in | such favourable circumstances for transformatic 
the intestine. And Magendie and other observers proved that ee eee ae 
li} blood whilst is a@ comparati short rh 
amylaceous matters was going forward. Hence the formation take place in this cavity, it must is hadielane 
of the mixture in the stomach ; for it can be sho 
ment that our saliva exerts no transformative 
| juice, the conditions 
case juice, 
incorporated with the secretion that is poured out. The aci 
of the chyme is neutralized by the alkali of the bile. The tem- 
perature is elevated and equable, and the passage along the 
pracy ee | in the vegetable kingdom, and almost every article | intestine is slow, so that the starch is delayed in contact 
of our food derived from this kingdom contains it, in some form | with its metamorphosing agent. Probably the secretion from 
and to some extent or other. Being soluble, and of a highly enna, ey 6a 
small intestine, assist pancreatic juice, which also has an 
from the stomach and intestine into the ci system. | office to perform in connexion with the emulsification or pre- 
The action of the bloodvessels, in respect to absorption, is | paration of fatty matters for absorption. } 
purely physical; whilst the special absorbent system of the | Such are the sources of sugar that were known previous to 
intestine, as it commences in the villi, has a peculiar selective | Bernard’s time. Now, after an attentive examination of the 
power, picking up certain materials (oleo-albuminous), and re- | circumstances connected with diabetes, Bernard was led to 
> think that there might be something besides amylaceous mat- 
, salines, and the such-like, in conformity with the laws | ter—something unknown to chemists and physiologists, which 
of endosmose and exosmose, pass into the blood of the portal | might give rise to the production of sugar in the bedy. This 
system, and are carried to the liver before entering the general | he particularly inferred from the fact that the quantity of sugar 
circulation. From facts I shall have to bring forward, it ap- | escaping from a diabetic patient, under a mixed diet, is much 
ee ee greater than can be accounted for by the starch and sugar 
it into a which is found pretty largely in the healthy | ingested ; and that, although saccharine and amylaceous ma- 
the vegetable world, there is a substance most extensively | cease to appear in the urine. Here was his motive for under- 
found, taking an experimental investigation, out of which have 
transformed into it with the greatest rapidity when re- See ae In his first experiments, 
quisite conditions are present. This substance—starch—is of | ani 
no use, I apprehend, as such, either to the animal or the plant. | racter, with the view of ascertaining how the sugar could 
| It forms a store of carbonaceous material, which may be oe be followed in the circulatory system, after its absorption 
for centuries without undergoing change; and which, on 
other hand, is most easily changed when placed in a condition 
to be made use of in the active processes of life. A grain of | 
wheat, excavated with the mummy belonging to ages past, re- 
tains its starch unchanged. wn Pag in of wheat with 
warmth, air, and moisture, an were excluded I the diet—Wwa 
mences. It is now that the starch is transformed ; the condition 
that has created a demand for it, leads to its transformation 
into a body which is capable of being appropriated to the wants to 
is 
Tt seems to me exceedingly doubtful, however, if starch passes ishing the exisvence . 4 
on from dextrine into sugar during germination to the extent | animal system, was this :—A dog was kept for some time ona 
that is imagined. Certainly the quantity of sugar contained in | purely animal diet, and was, therefore, prevented from re- 
in germinating grain. have was ‘ a 
a temperate atmosphere, fully to the extent | ligature The bleed Hewing 
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the chylo-poietic viscera towards the liver was obstructed, and 
distend ed the vein below the ligature. An incision into the 
distended vessel allowed the blood to escape, and this, on bein 
collected and tested, gave no indication of the presence 

. Blood was now procured from the hepatic veins on the 

side of the liver, and was found to be highly impregnated 
with saccharine matter. The liver tissue itself was examined, 
and gave a strong reaction, whilst all the other solid organs of 
the body and the contents of the stomach and intestine gave 
no reaction with the sugar tests. 

Nothing, certainly, seems more conclusive than such an ex- 
———— There is no sugar in the blood going to the 

iver, and there is an abundance in that escaping from it, as 
there is also in the tissue of the organ itself. Such evidence 

really appears in unmistakable language to indicate that sugar 
is formed by the liver, and carried away from it in the hepatic 
blood. And, from the extent to which the sugar is found, it 
— be reasonably inferred that its production is connected 

ith some very important purpose in the animal economy. 
Now, the experiment establishes beyond all question that sugar 
can be produced in the animal system without being derived 
directly from the food; but the great point of interest in phy- 

i , and likewise as regards the pathology of diabetes, is 
whether this production is really taking place during life, in 
accordance with the inference that has been drawn from 
Bernard’s results obtained after death. Does, in fact, the ex- 
amination, as it has been hitherto conducted, afford us an in- 
dication of the physiological state? or can it be only taken for 
what it is y worth—namely, as the representation of a 
post-mortem condition? This I shall s y touch upon 
when I have proceeded a little further, and brought the history 
of the subject up to the present period. 

It was at first considered that the sugar found in the system 
of the animal feeder was formed from an albuminous material. 
Bernard’s next step—and an important one it has proved—was 
to discover and isolate the substance which is the source of 
animal glucose. In September, 1855, he communicated to the 
Academy of Sciences of Paris his discovery that the formation 
of sugar in the liver might be shown to be capable of taking 
place after death. On passing a stream of water through the 
veasels of the liver after removal, the whole of whatever sugar 
impregnated its tissue was washed ont, so that it then gave no 
reaction with the copper or fermentation tests. Upon placing 
it aside, however, and examining it again some time after- 
wards, a strong indication of the presence of sugar was to be 
obtained. All question of a special vital process was by this 
experiment removed, and the production of sugar resolved 
itself into a simple chemical action. The source of the sugar 
was not as yet disclosed; but it was evident that in the liver 
it must be, and that it must consist of something not so easily 
taken up by water, otherwise it would have escaped from the 
organ with the sugar. In 1857 the isolation of the sugar-formin 
material was announced, and as sugar-formation was su mone | 
to constitute its physiological destination, it was called by 
Bernard the Gluco-genic Matter of the liver. The gluco-genic 
theory was considered to remain unaltered by this discovery, 
except in so far as it was rendered more complete by the de- 
tection of a recognisable source for the animal glucose. 

My researches have led me to look upon the term gluco-genic 
as objectionable, if applied to this newly-discovered substance 
upon physiological grounds. It is true that, after death, and 
under certain unnatural conditions, it is a sugar-forming sub- 
stance; but under natural circumstances it does not seem in- 
tended for the production of . On account of its chemical 
resemblance to a product of the vegetable kingdom, it has also 
been called the Amyloid Substance. To this term, however, 
an objection might be raised on the score of confusing this sub- 
stance with a body of a different nature met with in the system 
that has long since received the same name, In speaking of it 
myself, I have called it Hepatine, simply from its connexion 
with the liver. When our knowledge of its physiological re- 
lations is more perfect, it can then be aaanl ‘wa scientific 

inciples ; but until then its provisional name should certainly 
by inn is not to the chance of to 

implying a purpose ve good reason to believe it is 
naturally intended for. 

The situation of hepatine in the liver is in the hepatic cells — 
at least, such is to be inferred, from what is seen by the use of 
the microscope, with the employment of chemicals. As it is 
not present after death from disease, but is always present 


under healthy circumstances, its production may be supposed 
to reals from the exercise of the normal fanctionsl activity of 


but even more closely so to dextrine. When pure, it is a 
neutral, colourless, tasteless, and inodorous body, presenting 
only an amorphous granular appearance under examination 
with the microscope. It is largely soluble, although not with 
rapidity, in water; and its aqueous solution presents <n 
a ly lactescent character. It is curious that in the form 
of a highly concentrated solution it is transparent, the lactes- 
cence appearing only on dilution. It is insoluble in alcohol 
and glacial acetic acid, by which agents it may be thrown 
down from its aqueous solution. It is unaffected at a boiling 
heat by caustic potash. It is devoid of nitrogen, and is com- 
posed of C,, H,, O,,. ' With iodine its behaviour is like dex- 
trine, producing a deep wine-red coloration. Its most im- 
portant property is its susceptibility of transformation into 
sugar. It does not itself react with the cupro-potassic or 
fermentation tests; but, after boiling for a short time with a 
mineral acid, or contact with many animal products, as saliva, 
blood, liver tissue, &c., at a moderately elevated temperature, 
the characteristic indications of glucose are discernible. For 
studying its relations, it is easil red by plunging a piece 
of liver removed from a recently ki led animal into boiling water; 
then pounding in a mortar, and boiling afresh with a fairish 
quantity of water. The strained or filtered liquid is to be 

patine, which, after being collected on a filter, is to be dried. 
To obtain it pure, it must be boiled in a solution of potash. 
After reprecipitation with spirit, it is to be thoroughly washed 
with that agent to effect the removal of foreign matter. But 
traces of the alkali cling to it with great tenacity, and these 
can only be got rid of by neutralizing with an acid, such as the 
acetic. The acetate formed is carried away by the spirit in 
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Now let us inquire what is the source of this mighty influ- 
ence for good which belongs to our profession; whether there 
is any single element or principle, mainly potent, amongst 
others which necessarily co-exist and co-operate; and if so, 
whether it be possible to isolate and to identify it in some 
fashion for daily remembrance and for constant guidance. 
There is one word, | believe, which will convey the pith and 
essence of the whole matter; which will account for the in- 
conceivable importance attaching to the réle which the medical 
profession is playing at the present day; and which, if not 
lost sight of, will augment that influence immeasurably. 
Truth—the pursuit of absolute, simple truth—is the special 
characteristic and single aim of a mind well imbued with a 
love for natural science. Not opinion; not dogmatic assertion 
grounded on self-asserted infallibility; not ancient tradition, 
full of adaptation to a past age, but unprofitable, inappropriate 
in this. Too much from such uncertain sources we doubtless all 
imbibe and transmit unconsciously; but no amount of error 
can smother the smallest grain of precious truth; and every 
addition, however minute, to the slowly accumulating stock is 
a priceless possession, and the whole world is richer and greater 


for the discovery. 
The high position which belongs to our profession, and will 
some day be accorded to it, rests then in this: that our pro- 


vince is not merely the publication and application of ac- 
knowledged and received truths,—as those of revelation, for 
example, to which we expect and seek no addition, already 
ect, the same now and evermore,—but in the fact that it 
ies with as to discover fresh truth; to discover the natural 
laws by which the Father rules us, as well as to apply 
them; and benefit incalculably our brethren by our labours, 
It has been our function to unfold the very conditions of 


the liver. 
In its 


existence, so far as they are yet known. The issues of life and 


ured into five or six times its bulk of spirit to precipitate the 
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need not cite examples, which suggest 
mind. The fatal epidemic receives its check; and 
hecatombs of human lives, sacrificed, ing to the 
i to appease the wrath of Deity, are now 
discovered the natural law and have 
ourselves unto it. And who, with our experience of 
what has been done i the instances of smallpox, plague, and 
hes will enable, 


? Some fresh truth, some 
idden law, which it has pleased God not to reveal, awaits our 
intelligence to discover, and man will receive another and 
another divine gift from our hands. 


But ab not only in the conservation and prolongation of 


human that scientific Medicine has done so much for man- 
kind; there is another boon, perhaps still greater, which it 


source of erime is to be found in impaired health 
weakened i ing, whether they be those 
y produce 
i ectual faculties. Given, over-crowd 
dwellings, bad ventilation, improper food, insufficient clothing ; 


ou 
criminal ; 


fei 


we accept a commission to teach as well 

be searchers truth, let us take care 

which we are mainly seeki I say mainly ; 

in 


di far in any investigati 


some 
quite new, and bidding fair at 
i unsolved ; but 


i where the love of truth predominates. The habit of 

to the discovery of truth. It not only entails fai on the 
vietim of it, but places obstruction in the way of others, who 
are honestly and cautiously w in the same field. It is 
a flagrant moral wrong 


jump to a conclusion evinces @ pace no 
at any preceding period of time. 
Perhaps I may be allowed, in alluding to a very important 
t of medical inqui 


which every year brings into notice, which gain, perchance, an 


Tue Lancer,) 
isa death, endow thoon. conditions, are with. ws, sugar in-| 
ting dividuals so much, but greatly as regards the masses, The 
— endemic pestilence is traced to its cause, and disappears, I | 
an 
orm 
tes. | done to society. 
ohol Perhaps it is in our day more than ever difficult to pursue 
own that patient toil which is requisite for the successful interroga- 
ling tion of nature. So much has been done to economize both time 
om- and space in the material world, so much have almost all 
lex- if not us, our sons to prevent just as effectually the attack of mechanical processes been shortened and simplified by the aid 
im- of machinery, that we are apt to forget that processes of mental 
into labour have not participated in the movement. The relations 
+ | between data and inference are just the same as ever, and to 
con , and one which augments immensely the value | which concerns us all very nearly as practitioners of medicine 
of that life,—namely, the improvement of health which it has | ([ mean that branch of therapeutics which relates to the effect 
achieved for the living. Putting aside all the great economic | of medicines), to express an opinion that there is not one more 
advantages arising to the country from this source, I will advert | difficult to deal with, more replete with snares for the unwary 
©. I sup- | or too sanguine observer, nor one, unhappily, which is more 
few legislators or moralists now doubt that the great | frequently the subject of that hasty qunilientian which we 
have so much ———_ Hence the number of new remedies 
ephemeral reputation (for themselves or for their projectors), 
| and date.end fashion im the next, It is lamentable 
to observe on what very slender experience of its qualities a 
: new remedial agent is sometimes vaunted. A case of fever, 
a lon lendar of crime Will certainly spring up, which, 
gow: unused drug, in obedience, perhaps, to a theoretical view of 
calculate. Against these evils Medicine has long and loudly | the cause or nature of the malady which has recently occurred 
to the active and reflecting mind of some practitioner, or, it 
pan eg Ss Dees Se pee It has long ago taught | may be, as an empirical experiment, on account of dissatiafac- 
that the gross violations of natural law involved by such habits 
and habitations.as the poorer classes have been so needlessly | The case does well, perhaps unusually The mind of the 
the ab inage, ment experimenter is at once biassed in favour of the new agent, and 
in producing brains and nervous systems deficient in quality or | he seeks cases of fever in every direction, bent on gaining fresh 
development, just as certainly as the use of bad seed must pro- | testimony to the value of the method; and very soon the pro- 
duce a bad harvest. And impaired brains will as assuredly | fession is informed of the novelty and of its marvellous success, 
produce insanity, drunkenness, murder, theft, and every kind | a success which, however, attends none of the numerous: 
of injurious self-licence, as the bad grain will give bad food, | imitators, and ends in disappointment to the prescribers, if in 
and bad food disorder to the body physical. : noting Sateate Gagetoee. I confess it has often astonished 
And the converse of all this is equally true. If you wish | me to educated men speak of admitting a bias for any 
effectually to check crime, to educate the moral faculties of | medicinal agent, founded upon an experience of one, two, or 
our race—in short, to produce better men and a purer society, | three cases. Ought there to be a bias in such circumstances? 
whatever else you do, it is absolutely necessary, first, to con- 
ja sound body, or you will assuredly have no id unusually well; but were 
you may excite his fears reats importance examined, those 
or tempt hum by oer of reward With all | which affected all the cases previously seen by the observer, 
au have made no towards a purer morality; you | the sum of which had formed his standard of comparison?— 
ly repressed the external manifestation; you have re- | conditions, too, of greater consequence, possibly, to the ease 
only the local development of malignant disease, and | than the administration of the drug, some two or three grains 
constitution still replete with evil germs ; you have but | of which were swallowed thrice in the twenty-four hours,—to 
n the plant, whose roots are as firmly fixed as before, | wit, What had been the natural vigour of the constitution 
ich will certainly throw up a fresh growth more vigo- | itself? What its peculiar tendencies or idiosyncrasy, acquired 
the possession is great function of ours—viz., reverse? Was patient subject to anxiety respecting en- 
ring and applying new trath for the benefit of humanity ts neglected in consequenr> of the illness, or not? 
—involves weighty responsibilities, and suggests some import- Whet were his circumstances in regard to diet, ventilation, 
ant i watchful attendance, cleanliness, avoidanee of external ex- 
as heal the citants or stimuli, cheerful society, and the like? Agnin, what 
trust. If w was the season of the year, the condition of the atmosphere, &c.? 
that it is ér Bat it is not necessary in this Society to continue the ilustra- 
for it would tion, and add (as might be done) a hundred other inquiries, 
seldom, perhaps, solely the love of truth for its own sake. But | probably associated with sources of influence fully as powerful 
whatever it may be, whether ambition, on the ali te 
most commonly happens, it may be the necessities of life, we | fully considered and estimated, and that not in one, but in 
conned Che somptations numerous similar cases (so far as such can be found), before 
vabbpeoeeesnenee pt for sterling truth some spe- | any cautious searcher after truth dares venture to estimate the 
cious All who have ever so laboured must have | particular share of beneficial influence which the drug im 
encountered, before question exercised on the malady for which it was administered, 
sapecte <8 ee I know no subject more difficult to deal with, no inquiry 
first to furnish a key to some which, to my mind, necessitates a more cautious exercise of 
which oats eno Gneeaes resolved into error, or | the judgment, than that concerning the action of medicines, 
at best into quite old familiar elements. And the wearied, dis- | In no case can we ascertain what would bave happened had 
| the medicine not been given; in no single instance com- 
of self-approbation that he resisted the first yy ra pare the effecta of withholding with the effects of administering 
possesses endurance for fresh toil. Such will be a frequent ex- er wee 
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We can only compare the effects on the same individual at 
different times, and therefore probably under widely differing 
circumstances ; or in apparently similar pathological conditions 
occurring in different individuals, with his own idio- 
syncrasy, habits, and external circumstances to disturb the 
calculation. [ do not say that a satisfactory result is impos- 
sible; far from it: but I do a one it will never be attained 

any mind that does not fully comprehend that there exist 

culties enough to make it nearly so, And if this be true 
when doses are administered of which the action is so great as 
to produce obvious and undoubted disturbing effects on the 
animal economy, what shall we say of the confident assertions 
which we hear made respecting the influence of doses of the 
same drugs, but so minute as to effect no obvious disturbance 
under any circumstances—so infinitesimal as to be inappreciable 

any sense we so attenuated as sometimes pot to be 
identified by any chemical test we can apply to detect their 
presence ? 

I refer to these things to exemplify the difficulties which the 
search after truth involves in one only of the many fields in 
which our profession requires us to r+ Goal Yet if the diffi- 
culties are great—if the responsibilities of our position, when 
rightly estimated, et tee there is much encouragement 
the labourer. The y pursuit of truth is rarely unsuccessful 
for him, and it will always be triumphantly repaid in the end. 
We may meet with severe disappointment when engaged in 

le exercise of our profession, in witnessing the 
flattering tion which society often accords to the self- 
confident Goliten. who exhibits an assurance inconceivable 
except as the result of profound ignorance or of brutal indiffer- 
ence to the weighty responsibilities attaching to the practice 
of medicine. e witness the persevering attempts to disinter 
and revive that — wer of the past—ancient magic— 
buried here, it was thought, past all hope of resurrection; but 
man’s innate love of the marvellous, uncurbed or misguided 
where ignorance of natural science exists, still demands its 
meed of excitement ; and mysterious rites, savouring much of a 
superstitious character, and altogether of the ridiculous, are 
again for the soi-disant ‘‘ spiritual” circles of modern 
society. But the true phil can witness all this, and not 
be greatly moved. He pities the victims of the delusion; but 
his equanimity is not disturbed. He looks for the cure of all 
this unhappy evil, not to any special crusade to be carried on 
inst the errors of the day, but to the slow and steady march 
education in natural science amongst the ie. These 
changing forms of error, which in turn dominate the minds of 
the unthinking masses, do but indicate the ebbing and flowing 
of a tidal sea, which on the whole slowly es from the 
steadily rising shore. He humanity as it is; deplores 
its weakness, ignorance, and folly ; but he trusts to the ual, 
silent advance of the race through the teachings of the most 
enlightened amongst it. He has seen its progress, century by 
century, oscillating it is true, but still upward and onward, as 
the total result; and he even finds evidence of this in certain 
characters which mark the delusions of his time, since, de- 
grading ss they are, they are adapted to minds better informed 
ose which were subject to the delusions of three cen- 

turies ago. 

In fine, then, we look to the general diffusion of a sound and 
comprehensive education as the great remedy for these evils— 
an education which shall not be mainly confined to the acquire- 
ment of classical lore, or even of mathematical science, but 


springing the same source as 
the moral Jaw, it behoves him equally to know and to k 
It is owr function to press home this 
is our fanction to teach the vast importance of these eternal 
truths. No other class of men can so well do this; no others 
will, until we have demonstrated it beyond the possibility of 


us, then, remember, that while it is our honourable office 

to relieve pain, to avert disease, and to minister to the dis- 
pee —— us, we have — — to perform, not for our 
ws ——— y, but for posterity, since pos- 
terity must and will take much of its character from us. Let 
us, faithful to our hi 


trust as d itories of natural truth, — 


wihavever 


icanery and error. Let the attainment of Tra 

all our scientific labours, and the promotion of 
aim of our lives, whether public or social; and 
may 


fame of a Hunter, a Newton, or a Harvey, we shall no less cer- 
tainly add a worthy contribution to the onward progress of the 
world; and place, as the result of our labours, an imperishable 
stone in that great edifice which shall eternally endure, a glo- 
rious witness to the immortality of its founders—the Wise and 
Good of every age, and clime, and race. 


ON THE 
SURGICAL TREATMENT OF GLAUCOMA. 
By J. W. HULKE, F.RCS, 


ASSISTANT-SURGEON TO THE ROYAL LONDON OPHTHALMIC AND 
KING'S COLLEGE HOSPITALS, 


Iv some prefatory remarks to two cases illustrating the 
successful treatment of glaucoma by Von Graefe’s operation of 
iridectomy, published in the Medical Times and Gazette, Sep- 
tember Ist, 1860, I stated my belief that this was ‘‘the only 
known successful treatment of this previously incurable dis- 


for | ease.” This has elicited from Mr. Hancock a comparison 


between the treatment of glaucoma by division of the ciliary 
muscle, of which he is the author, and that by iridectomy, 
which he discredits, maintaining the former to be “‘ the best 
operation.” Attempting to disprove the supposition that all 
the prominent symptoms—*‘ the hardness of the eyeball, the 
peculiar progressive contraction of the field of vision, the para- 
lysed dilated pupil, the intense throbbing pain, the excavation 
of the optic nerve entrance, and the pulsation of the retinal 
vessels” —are consequences of excessive tension of the eyeball, 
produced by a superabendance of fluid within it, which is pro- 
bably exuded from the choroidal vessels and distends the 
vitreous humour, Mr. Hancock advocates an ingenious theory, 
according to which various pathological appearances, enume- 
rated by him as characteristic of glaucoma, are supposed to be 
produced by a constriction exerted upon the bloodvessels by a 
spasmodic or extreme contraction of the ciliary muscle. 
on the ‘* Surgi 


my ‘‘theory of lane 


serum in the vitreous humour. 


loculi with a dense fluid, as serum, would give the whole tissue 
an unnatural turgidity and stiffness. The fluidity of the o 
which occurs later in the disease depends upon the 

up of its dissepiments, when it shares the atrophy whi 
involves all the ocular structures. At this time, if 

be punctured, as in Mr. Hancock's cqenuiion, the di 
fluid vitreous humour will trickle out by the side of 
whilst at an earlier period no gush of fluid would 
notwithstanding an excess of fluid in the organ, i 
distinction between the distension of an organ with fluid, 
its reduction to a fluid state. The absence of 


in the eye’ in support is theory of spasm of the 
ciliary muscles; but it does not warrant this inference, 

I propose to examine the bases on which Mr. Hancock founds 
his spasmodic theory. They were published in a clinical lec- 
ture, (Toe Lancer, Feb. 11th and 


* Taz Lancer, July 2ist, An Abstract, 


| communicated by me to the Royal Medico-Chirurgical Society, 
| June, 1860,* Mr. Hancock infers the ition of ‘‘ three 
| stages” of this disease—‘‘the premonitory, the acute, and the 
| chronic ;” and “ that the success of the operation (iridectomy) 
| is greater the earlier it is performed.” It is this “ great prac- 
| tical fact,” as he terms it, taken in connexion with my descrip- 
| tion of a peculiarly firm state of the vitreous humour in glau- 
to him to be fatal to what he designates 
oma being due to a ge yey of 
” Mr. Hancock will find that 
| acute and chronic gia described as two forms, not as 
| two stages, of the disease, But it is the great firmness of the 
vitreous humour which seems to him to be incompatible with 
| ite distension b serum. This would be really the case were 
| the simply a structureless mass of fluid contained in a 
hyaloid ca on the rupture of which the contents would 
| immediately flow off; but, being an organized living tissue, 
having a locular or cellular arrangement, the distension of its 
which shall impart a knowledge of the laws which govern | 
man’s life and health, and and the 
visible quantity of flaid, at the moment of puncture, in some of 
Mr. Hancock’s cases, is brought forward by him as evidence j 
as the high priests of natural religion,—cherish an unswerving | 
confidence in the ultimate triumph of our mission, whatever | 
—— **T have observed that in acute glaucoma the eyeball is con- 
by a circular depression at the point cor- 
although we eC 


Tur Lancer,) 
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ng to the ciliary muscle. The eyeball is elongated in 
antero-posterior diameter, the cornea lessened in all its 
and conical than natural ; 


of conicity, may be easily 

long ago, by comparing the size of the image which the 

fa ¢ forms upon glaucomatous cornea with 

apparent the glaucomatous cornea 

larger image, proving that its outline has a larger 

curve, 


EF 


iE 


I am aware, from other dissections 
this is not a constant condition ; doubtless it depends on the 
period of the disease at which the examination is made ; but if 


i 


ite 


situation and oblique direction of the incision, a free 
drainage of fluid is provi for.” Do not these passages 
imply that the evacuation of fluid is a very important object of 
the operation? It is difficult to reconcile them with his recent 


practice 
ications and accidents he metitions, Of his own 
Hancock says—“ The iris not j 
its 


_——" Has the eyeball never suppurated after this 
iliary wound ? 

The fifteen reported cases, by which the superiority of Mr. 
Hancock’s ion over iridectomy is attempted to be shown, 
their value in consequence of the want of precise 
information respecting the amount of sight, as ascertained by a 
definite test instead of the ‘‘ says of the patient ;” the state of 
the field of vision, contracted or not, if so, in what man- 
ner ; the state of the accommodation; and the i 
signs, which are only given in one case. Hence much uncer- 
tainty respecting the nature of several of these cases ; indeed in 
some the di is of glaucoma to me to be untenable. 
One very singular circumstance reported—I mean 
by ue lenses! Does the 
ciliary i “TF think it must be granted 
that Mr. Hancock has yet to submit to the profession a conclu- 
sive based on exact data, that his is “the best operation 
for the treatment of glaucoma.” 


Old Burlington-street, Nov. 1860. 


REPORT OF ELEVEN CASES OF VESICO- 
VAGINAL FISTULA. 


By L BAKER BROWN, Esq, F.R.C.S. (Exam) 
(Concluded from p. 508.) 


Case 8.—Vesico-Vaginal Fistula; obliterated urethra of 
eight years’ duration ; one operation ; cure.—Mrs. B—, aged 
forty-two. This lady was sent to me by Mr. Ludlow, of 
Hinckley, Leicestershire; but that gentleman did not attend 
her in her confinement. 
History.—Eight years ago she was taken in labour with her 
first child, and after twenty-four hours of severe pains she be- 
came insensible. She believes that instruments were applied, 
but is unconscious of their nature; by their aid she was deli- 
vered of a still-born female child. She had fits for some time 
after the labour, and when she became conscious she found 
that her urine came away involuntarily, and it has continued 
to do so ever since. She has never menstruated since the acci- 
dent. 

Aug. 11th, 1860, 


hard and : 
. | sutures. Having done this, I introduced a long sharp pointed 


knife into the centre of the corrugated part which pointed 


the situation of the meatus, gently 1 


bladder, keeping as nearly as possible in the track 
urethra. Through the opening thus made, which was 
a metallic catheter with bag att 
closed, one 
my 
closed up with 


§ 
= —— 
| 
when the patient turns his ways, irre ging 0 
the sclerotic is exposed to view.” statement—‘‘ Neither can mit that the success of my opera- 
We are told that this annular constriction of the eyeball by | tion in any way depends upon, much less is solely due to, the 
the ciliary muscle was ‘‘ not found noticed by any previous | drawing away of some of the superabundant fluid.” 
writer.” This is not surprising, for on ag to the fifteen | As regards Mr. Hancock's comparison of the results contained 
reported cases for an example, and selecting No. 3, where this in the tabular reports of iridectomy in glaucoma, published in 
sign was strongly marked, we find an instance of cyclitis or | the ‘‘Ophthalmic Hospital a with those of his own 
‘a irido-choroiditis, with the usual thinning of the ciliary sclerotic, | operation, I disclaim any liability for anything these tables 
rather than of glaucoma. Again is contain. M 
given, or dissection of a glaucomatous referred to, in | serious compl 
neither is any proof of the conicity of the cornea in this hemorrhage 
given. Whilst, on the other hand, fattening of the cornea, the | so, from what source does the anterior chamber sometimes be- 
ae j ith blooc ave been told by a credible wit- 
ock, unable to understand how an excessive intra- | 
pressure can of itself produce excavation of the | 
entrance, pulsation of the arteria centralis reting, | 
er phenomena of a disordered circulation which | 
coma, says—‘‘ Equable pressure from contined | 
fluid, exerted in all directions from within out- | 
id, if uninfluenced by extraneous circumstances, | 
tch the retina and choroid, and thus prevent the 
k will find a fall explanation of these phenomena in | 
MSS. of the | 
of Surgeons: it would occupy too much space to give it here; 
optic nerve entrance constitutes the weakest, the most yielding 
pressure iy 
> e expansion —— ing, in great 
ted by the constriction the (lateral 
of Roving given as one 
of the signs), the force of the compressed fluid acts powerfully 
in the antero-posterior direction and 
alteration in shape of the cornea, elongation of the 
eyeball.” It is to be regretted that such striking characters as | 
: Puckering and cupping of the retina are merely enumerated 
7 T have endeavoured to show the invalidity of Mr. Hancock’s 
. objections to what he incorrectly designates my theory, and to 
on which it is founded. With respect to the ciliary 
‘muscle itself, I have found in several 
examination of glaucomatous eyeballs shortly r their extir- | 
gaa, it legitimately follows that spasm of this muscle | up the vagina. The urethra was entirely occluded. There 
not an essential condition. was a slight corrugation at the point where the meatus should 
Passing to a consideration of the operation, Mr. Hancock | have been. The vagina was large and roomy. 
complains that I gave an incorrect version of it in describing | 13th. —Chloroform having been adeninistered by Mr. Wratis- 
™ " ciliary region towards law, I proceeded to operate in the presence of essrs, George 
was not wholly taken Brow8, Philip Harper, Spencer, and my son, Mr. I: Beker Brows. 
ay inspection of | I first freely pared the edges of the fistula, which were very 
downwards and back 
wards” was made by puncturing this with an extraction | 
ica had the above direction, the point of the instru- of the 
mod to pase deoply behind the of the lens. If nearly 
not the case, I regret my mistake. My reasons for ed was 
Mr. Hancock's puncture with other modes of para- simply 
takes objection, were mainly furnished | lam 
lecture, in which he enumerates amonget 
** by it the accumulated fluid is It. 
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From this time she went on very well, having no escape. 

On the 20th the bar clamps were removed, and the whole 
opening was found perfectly healed. The catheter was retained 
in the bladder for a few days, after which, as the new urethra 
‘was found covered with mucous lining, it was withdrawn, and 
she was ordered to have her urine drawn off every four hours. 
In a month from the operation, she couid pass a certain quan- 
tity of her urine herself; but as the bladder had not entirely 
recovered its powers of contractility, she could not quite empty 
it. She was, therefore, directed to pass the catheter about 
three times a day. None of the urine escaped involuntarily. 

Remarks,—Nothing could be more satisfactory than the suc- 
cess which attended the treatment of this very unusual con- 
dition, considering the length of time which had elapsed since 
the accident, and the total occlusion of the urethra. I have 
since heard from her. She menstruates regularly, and never 
loses any urine. She is still obliged to pass the catheter occa- 
sionally ; but I doubt not that when the bladder has recovered 
its contractile power she will gradually be able to empty it 
without the use of the instrument. 


History.—-On the Ist of April, parturition commenced ; was 
in labour fifty-two hours, when craniotomy was performed. 
She was very ill afterwards, losing the use of her limbs. The 

per vaginam immediately after the labour, and 
has never passed any since by the natural passage. Diar- 
rhoeea also came on after labour, and ever since then the mo- 


tions have passed away entirely without control. Early in 
e 


e lithotomy position. Seven bar clamps were used, and 
put horizontally along the wound. There having been no 
escape of urine, on the 10th the clamps were removed, and 


the union seemed perfect; but, on the following day, Mr. 
Brown found that about half of the opening had again sepa- 
rated. She was, therefore, placed under tonic treatment, with 
a view of improving her general health. 
16th.—Mr. Brown operated a second time, the patient being 
placed on her hands and knees, and not under the effects of 
chloroform. He used a button and five shots, and brought the 
transversely. 
—The button was removed, and all was found healed, 
exeept a small portion where one wire had torn through. 
13th.—Having regained her health, Mr. Brown ope- 
knees, Boze- 


again, the patient being on her hands and 
man’s button was used. 


: 


On examination, Mr. Brown found strong bands of adhesion 
almost closing up the vagina, and with an opening about the 
size of a five-shilling piece, which not only embraced the whole 
floor of the bladder from the termination of the urethra to the 
os uteri, but extended also to the left side of the vagina, de- 
stroying much of the tissues thereof. Mr. Brown freely divided 
all the bands of cicatrization, and afterwards dressed them 
with oiled lint, and then for many days used the usual sponge 
tents. 

March 22nd.—Mr. Brown did not consider it advisable to 
attempt to close the whole opening; he, therefore, operated on 

29th, — on Was 
found quite healed. sion, still 

April 5th.—-Several strong bands of cicatriza 8 - 
ging upon the edges of the fistula, especially on the left side, 
were again divided and dressed as before. 

r wn t the edges toget seven clamps. 

June 7th.—Bar clamps removed ; only a small portion had 
soundly healed, evidently because the patient was weak and 
out of health. She was, therefore, put under tonics and out- 
door exercise, 

July 26th.—Mr, Brown using clam 

Aug. 4th,—Clamps Sst A large portion was 


found healed; but in consequence of the bad state of 
—_—_ of the patient, it seemed impossible to the whole. 
was, 


therefore, sent to Brighton for a month. 
Sept. 13th.—She returned much better in health, but some 
strong bands still constricting the vagina on the left side. Mr. 
Brown freely divided them. 
Oct. 18th.—Mr. Brown again operated, using Bozeman’s 


th.—Button removed. Complete union taken place. 
Remarks.—This was one of those cases offering great difii- 
culties, not only on account of the very large fistulous o 

but also because of the general bad health of the patient from 
the time of her admission, materially ate bya 
fretfulness of disposition. It was one of eases which no 
young surgeon, however clever, could have sv-2eeded in curing 
y one operation, 


30th of July, 1860. 
History.—Was taken in labour on the 24th of April, and 

delivered on the 25th by craniotomy, having been in labour 

thirty-five hours. Ever since that time the urine has escaped 

tomy Was sent up from the Leicester Infirmary by 


On examination, a fistula was found 


merely of skin, i 
This, therefore, was cut th , and the parts dressed 
oiled From this time, 
unhealthy, sloughy appearance, many w 
baffle every treatment until Oct. 1sth, when 
health sufficiently to admit of the division of a 


4 


constricted the vagina, which quickly healed; and on Oct. 26th, 
Mr. Brown ted, the nt being in the lithotomy posi- 
tion, under chloroform, Bozeman’s button and six silver wires 


being used, At the same time, Mr. Brown closed the 
fistala, up to the anus, using a button and three 
ov. 3rd.—Buttons taken off. The vesico-vaginal 


Tm 

| Qn 
Case 9.—Vesico- Vaginal Fistula, with complete Ruptured 
Perincum ; three operations for the fistula; cure.—This and | 
the two following cases are taken from reports of the London 
Surgical Home :—E. B——, aged forty-one, married, living at | 
Leicester ; has had thirteen children; admitted July 20th, 1860. | 
Mr. Paget, who, in consultation with his colleagues,— Messrs. 
Macaulay and Benfield,—recommended her to place herself 
under the care of Mr. Baker Brown. 
On examination, the posterior part of the vagina was found 
contracted by bands of cicatrization, immediately behind which 
could be seen a small portion of the os uteri. Directly ante- 
rior to these adhesions was a long fistulous opening, ranning 
up into the left side of the vagina and bladder, in extent alto- 
gether about two inches. The whole of the perineum was| Casell.—Ve-‘o- Vaginal Fistula, with alarge Recto- Vaginal 
gone, and the anterior half of Cosine muscle also, Fistula; one operation; cure.—J. M——, aged twenty-one; 
Aug. 2nd.—Mr. Brown operated for the fistulous opening, | first child; admitted into the London Surgical Home on the 
the patient being under the influence of chloroform, and placed 
behind the symphysis pubis, transversely, destroying h 
| urethra ; the whole so tightly bound down by cieatrized bands 
into the bladder. 
On farther examination, it was found that all the recto- 
vaginal septum, extending two inches up and including the 
whole of the base of the perineum, had sloughed away, only a 
22nd.—The button having been removed, it was found that 
the most perfect union had taken place. 
Remarks.—The reason, in the first instance, of a partial 
upon the ; 
from the low condition of the general health of the patient. It 
would haverbeon better"to have divided these adhesions, and 
to have waited two or three weeks before operating. In a ‘ 
similar case, such would be'my practice. I may jast mention, 
that the usual operation for ruptared perinzeum has since been 
performed with perfect success, and the patient is now entirely es looking unhealthy. ‘ 
relieved from her miserable condition. Remarks, Thin case i ove of great practical interest, from 
| the delay is proved by the rapidity of the union at the 
April 5th, 1860. 
History. —She has had one child, eight weeks ago, in labour 
thirty hours, when craniotomy was performed; suffered from amount to 
retention of urine for the first four days, when the catheter | the number of forty. Of these, thirty-eight were cured asfar 
‘was employed. From that time no urine could be retained. | as the Qurtia-wecwencmnstyeieage em subsequently died 
This history was obtained from Mr. Buckle, who was called to | of pyemia, 
see her after this condition was ascertained. Connaught-square, 1960, 
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MEDICAL REPORT OF A CASE. OF POISONING 


; at ten a.m. he was seized with convalsions, ‘for 
he was pat into a warm bath, and the attack soon passed 


Tit 


BY ARSENICAL PAPER-HANGINGS. 


Thavthe 


aii! 
E 


ment, are by no means confined at 
At one time this substance was commonly used to colour sugar | yeliow 


confectionery 


But I now desire to direct special attention to its 
tn 
worn during the past year or two on bonnets, head-dresses, 


THE injurious consequences resulting from the employment of | hands, —— ee the ears, at —= of the : 
scrotum, sores presenting a and very un 
pails, were stained, as in the previous case, of a greenish- 
le all affected much in <a 4 
e girls, at the back of the neck, on 
ilar ernamenta. i on the hands; their eyes were alao 
i green for the m s running from the nose. To.such an 
h affected, that they were compelled 
be three years, am e up their work and return home. 
d leaf. Noy. 1860, 
Laycer seme months since, pointed 
fy, ba. tho articles of 
also showed that r green pig- 
constantly employed to celour 
clothes, dresses, and numerous other 
prepared, and it consists of 
running 
is, face, nec 
nds access, 
evil effects, 
more thas 
al B. METCALFE, M.D. 
not 
, son of W.'T. King, Eaq,, of Beresford 
three years and a half, first manifested 
igment on 
flowers. 
Free H 
ts used for 
ers; has b 
t two yea 
0 or 4 
about 
immedia 
tite, thirst 
of the th 
hs than 
r commenc 
tions on the scrotum.and groiz 
hands is of a yellowish-green t shrieks and severe dyser 
dye. Lats off using the I noticed the great char 
{¥858, for about four months; t ttle fellow ; he was alm 
not affect him, and, in two or ti cold, palse feable, cow 
tirely disappeared. to administration of 
before: Ghaiste rm unilk, after the lapse 
nearly the same effects as before f resection; but im the af 
eruption was not sobad, owing to vere tetanic convulsion, 
not ppese and convulsion (an 
rabbing otonos) continued until 
an out-patient Royal thot all: these 
is an artificial leaf-maker—that boing, as will appear in th 
twelve months; was in good h thik sick, and on one 
emerald green about two or three mont tea was given instead of 
the effects of the poison in the course ination was made on the 
afterwards. ‘Fhe symptoms were as. 


Lasozr, 
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were indicative of a healthy state of system; the 

i For the appearances pre- 

sented in the stomach and those parts which were forwarded 
. the reader is referred to the report which is 


CHEMICAL REPORT. 
By H, LETHEBY, M.B. 


On Friday, November 2nd, I received from Dr. Metcalfe, of 
-square, Hackney, a sample of green flock-paper, two 
ins soiled with the dejections from a boy aged three years, 
a bottle containing an evacuation of a girl aged two years; 
and on the Sunday following I received a jar containing a child’s 
tine,—also a e of food. 
1, The jleck-paper was of a dull pea-green tint. It had no 
upon it, and the size which held the p 
been so far decom by moisture an 


grains of an arsenical green 

pigment, and 5°80 grains of carbonate of lime. The arsenical 

4°55 of oxide of copper; it was therefore nearly pure 
arsenite of copper, or Scheele’s 

2. The dejections in the napkin from the boy were deepl. 

with bile, and became of a deep blue-green colour wi 

oric acid, but they did not furnish a trace of arsenic 


ion from the girl amounted to 2°5 fluid ounces. 
a yellow colour from the presence of bile, but it 
did not ish any evidence of jose, eithough, from the die- 
coloration of the copper, I at thought that arsenic was 
present. 
4, The stomach was unopened, and its contents were secured 
by ligatures 


drachms, They were somewhat thick, like gruel, and had a 
dark chocolate-brown colour. On analysis, they gave a minute 
trace of copper, and very distinct evidences of arsenic. 

5. The prece of liver weighed 945 grains. It did not present 
2 appearance; but, on analysis, it yielded traces 
of arsenic and copper. 

6. The piece of intestine was somewhat redder than natural, 
and showed marks of irritation in the mucous coat, but it did 
not furnish a trace of poison. 


leave no doubt in my 
sdeath. The poisonous pig- 
@ quantity on the paper, 
slightest friction 


i that the would remove 


it in the dead body answers the question as to the cause of 


to me, I cannot hesitate to 
papers is extremely hazardous. 
t, I have had occasion to examine two 


f illness, and in each of them arsenic was present to a 
34 case it amounted to nearly ten grains on 


pave The French, who are our competitors in this matter, 

yet to outstrip us in i tint. It is hi 

London Hospital Laboratory, Nov. 1860, 
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Nulla est alia pro certo noscendi via, nisi quam 
De Sed, et Caus. M 


ST. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL. 


FRACTURE OF THE RIBS, STERNUM, AND LOWER JAW, WITH 
BLEEDING AND SEROUS DISCHARGE FROM THE TEMPORO- 
MAXILLARY ARTICULATION THROUGH THE EAR, FROM 
A FALL. 

(Under the care of Mr. Tatum.) 


other hand, indirect application of the injuring force 
cause the ribs to bend outwards before givi 

injury must be a severe one that shall 

and a peculiar one that shall fracture the 

These latter usually escape, from their protected position, 


um was 
but alec without i The left radius 
and 
of 
the 


1 
appen: t 
i 
t 
] 
i 
8 
c 
1 
plurimas et morboram e¢ 
the colour to be brushed off by the slightest friction. The 14. —— 
flock patterns were of a deeper green colour, and were in some cision { 
sagged a attached to the paper, on account of the destruc- ’ 
ion of the size. A piece of paper measuring 6 inches square —“CtisCSCSCSCSCis 
(36 square inches) weighed 41°47 grains; and furnished, as the ' 
1 
Ir is seldom that a broken rib is met with but as the | 
ar copper. result of violence, whether applied in a direct or indirect | 
. manner, such as those recorded cases in which violent contrac- | 
tion of the abdominal muscles during parturition is said to have | 
given rise to this lesion. Professor Pirrie mentions muscular | 
action in coughing as a cause in persons of a cachectic habit of 
body. The number of ribs broken, and the situation of the 
fracture, will of course vary according to the nature and extent . 
any remarkable os or sign of irritation; but on the | of the applied violence. A direct blow forcibly drives in a 
inner surface, at the esophageal end, there were small patches | rib, breaking it at the seat of contact. When this is the case, 
— the pleura or the lung, or other viscus, is wounded. On the 
was made for particles of arsenite of copper, brt none were wil 
found. The contents of the stomach measured five fluid The 
| ribs, 
| Of 
| four very interesting examples which we select for record on 
the present occasion, in three the second rib was broken, with 
others. This is explained by the nature of the force producing 
it, as detailed in the notes of the cases. In one patient—the 
a §: child—the second rib was the only one broken, and gave rise to 
such serious symptoms as to cause death. In two of the cases, 
mind as to the cause of the the ribs were most extensively fractured on both sides, one 
ment existing in so large patient having ten ribs, and another eleven, broken, including 
both sides of the chest. It is interesting to observe the 
injuries that were associated with the fractured ribs. Thus, 
deat fracture of the jaw, sternum, spine, and radius, with disloca- 
It may not be out of place to remark that the quantity of | tion of the clavicle, were found ; also laceration of the pleura, 
on. the paper puller the lung, spleen, and spinal dura mater. In one patient, the liver 
the present, to be a source of serious danger: for a piece of | was bruised, but not lacerated. Emphysema and hemorrhage 
the paper six inches square contains enough arsenic to destroy | were prominent characteristics in two. So that the four cases 
two adult persons; and, from the many cases of a like cha- together form an instructive series of fractured ribs produced 
en, ton nooo ct by direct and indirect violence, as well as some of the compli- 
Within the last fortnigh| cations usually met with, and their serious consequences. 
specimens of green papers which were suspected to be the | In the first of the four cases, although there was extensive 
cause costal fracture near the cartilages on both sides of the chest, 
large e yet there 
a surface six inches square; and it almost invariably happens | of i 2 
that the poisonous pigment is but loosely attached to the paper, | longitudi 
and is easily brushed off by slight friction, When our artificers | was bro 
and manufacturers will learn caution in respect of the use of | the right 
such poisonous pigments I know not, for already the danger of | forwards ee 
it has been sufficiently discussed. Nor is there the excuse} We ma draw cttention to the cas 
that, in order to meet the demand for bright and permanent Bleeding from the ear was first noticed, afterwards serous 
renee eee cee of mineral | oozing, as if there had been a fracture through the base of the 
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FRACTURE OF THE RIBS AND ALL THE LUMBAR VER- 


. i gui 
This fluid was i the TEBRE ; LACERATION OF THE PLEUR&, THECA 
il iculation into th ‘lagi ion of 
the mosten, which was lnasrsted quite clone to the bene, and (Under the care of Mr. Tatum.) 


and most rare circumstance not been noticed by any | THE terrible injuries sustained by the patient im this case 
writer that we are aware of, and is important to bear in mind | were produced by a wheel of a waggon passing over the abdo- 


in doubtful cases of fractured skull, associated with men, which speedily brought abou fatal result. Three 
the part of the jaw mentioned. Mr. T. Holmes, of St. George's 
Hospital, exhibited the jaw and part of the temporal bone : : ‘ . 
Society, ab a recent iow when the angles on the right side, whilst seven were broken midway be- 
importance of the lesion was fully recognined by those pre- tween the angles and the cartilages on the left side, with per- 


sent. foration of each pleura in several places. All the lumbar ver- 
i tebrz, and the last dorsal, were fractured in various degrees, 
with laceration of the theca vertebralis. The spleen was torn, 
and the liver bruised, the abdomen being filled with blood from 
the former. 
John T. C——, admitted into the above hospital on the 23rd 
as | of June last, in a state of collapse, the wheel of a having 
t the | passed over his abdomen. Brandy and other stimulants were 
was the | given him, but without avail, and he died about twenty minutes 
; ear; there were some ecchymosis and crepitation about | after his admission. 
articulation ; the two lower incisors | _ Post-mortem examination.—The body was in condition. 
off, i lip; he was unable to | There were various bruises on the front of the y; the skin 
of i i was | near the left anterior spine of the ilium was considerabl 
wn down on the right side; pupils natural, There was | abraded.—Thorax: The wes Ben, aT, not mu 
also fracture of the lower end of the left radius. relaxed nor contracted; its valves and the of the aorta 
i were deeply blood-stained, all the blood in the body being 
fluid, except the ecchymosis presently to be described. There 


F 


i] 
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ins of calomel were given.—Ten p.m.: Very restless and | were old pleuritic adhesions on both sides; both pleure 

feverish, and com of great pain in the head. Tongue contained blood—the right in much greater quantity. This lung 

ary and coated; pulse 100, full; Soeds wel epenid by the | was somewhat compressed by the blood, otherwise both were 

He was ordered three grains of calomel every four | quite healthy in structure, except that each contained a mass 

hours, of cretaceous tubercle at its apex. The right lung had a small 

22nd.—He had a very restless night, and was con- | detached ion, like a fourth lobe, at its apex. There was 

stantly talking. hot; pulse 112; tongue dry and coated ; | extensive of the ribs on both sides, involving, on the 
wo of bloody serum from the ear; great pain in | right side, the eighth to the tenth near the i 

head. He considerable difficulty in : seventh to the tenth near their angles; on the left side, the 

_ patient had had no sleep, was constantly | third to the eighth and tenth, midway between the angles and 

; profuse discharge from the ear; face anxious ; | cartilages. The fragmenta had perforated the pleara in one or 

tongue whi and coated; pulse 120, very weak. He com- | two places on both sides.—A omen: The peritoneal cavity 


i The 

of bloody: dische 
of y discharge.—Cranium: There was no wound in the | was not injured. It was in other respects healthy. Both kid- 

3 nor, on careful was any injury found either i the right, were su by a large 
to the bones, brain, or membranes. There was an old false | mass of blood, loosely clotted; they were finely granular and 
membrane in the cavity of the arachnoid, connected with the | shrunken. : blood had ed from an extensive 
falx cerebri. This was a thin layer, something like tissue | fracture of the vertebral column. The body of the first lambar 
paper, which, when the skull was hung up, depended into the | vertebra was broken across, and the lower fragment displaced 


falx was thinned and irregular. On examining the of the first lumbar and dorsal were separated from each 
ances ef were in the bua other, and the spinous processes of the first two lumbar ver- 
The membrana tympani tebre were fractured at their roots, The theca vertebralis was 


tself. i was 
could be passed into it through the | torn opposite the seat of fracture, and the cord much bruised, 


it 

external meatus, was no trace of injury to the tem but not torn across. 
Cn the dda, ib wer Bend 

cond coronoid were fractured off ’ 
vest af the The process GUY'S HOSPITAL. 
the joint of the jaw seemed natural. Tho cartilaginoen part of FRACTURE OF THE RIBS AND EMPHYSEMA, WITH DISLOCA- 
the meatus was in on of its circumference close TION OF THE ACROMIAL END OF THE CLAVICLE, FROM A 
to the bone, and this had been the way for the dis-| sQuEEZE BETWEEN TWO RAILWAY BUFFERS ; RECOVERY. 


i 


(Under the care of Mr. Toomas Bryant.) 

Tue squeeze between the two buffers in this case took 
place laterally upon each shoulder. It is owing to this circum- 
stance that the patient escaped without more serious injuries 
than those described; and although the notes of the case men- 
tion fracture through five or six of the left upper ribs, near 
their cartilages, it is certain that the first rib escaped. Dis- 
placement of one clavicle occurred, as might have been antici- 
pated. By the treatment pursued— strapping the chest with 
and healthy. bands of adhesive plaster and maintaining perfect rest—a good 
and were healthy, the latter being rather recovery took place, with union of the broken bones, permitting 
the ki contained a few small cysts. No of discharge from the hospital in a month. 
found inflamed, nor did the blood present any pecu- | John R—,, aged thirty-two, was admitted into Guy's Hos- 


: 


| 


Tue Laxcer,} 
skull. The serous discharge is described as considerable on the | 
rapidly weaker, and died at half-past ten p.m. from an extensive laceration of the spleen, the whole of the 
arachnoid cavity from a point just on one side of the longi- somewhat into the spinal canal. 4 the lumbar transverse 
tudinal sinus at the back part. It was about two square inches | processes were fractured near their roots, and the fragments 
in extent. and was completely organized. The edg he | were floating loose amongst the muscles. Behind, the laminz 

00d aroun 
bone looke 
fractured 4 


Tae 


the 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL, 
FRACTURE OF THE SECOND RIB IW 4 CHILD; GENBRAL 


EBMPHYSEMA OF THE ENTIRE BODY, FROM WOUND OP | i 


THE LUNG AND PLEURA; FATAL BESULT. 

Tue extreme elasticity of the ribs in the young explains 
way one rib. only was broken in the present instance. It is 
inwards, thus accounting for the wound of the lung by a small 
spicula, distending the right pleura to such a degree that not 
only was the left side of the chest much encroached upon, and 
the functions of the left lung.and the heart seriously impeded, 
but the air permeated the areolar structures of almost. the 


_ The difficulty of breathing continued to increase, and in 
ten minutes after admission, -when ‘the patient 
to i 


lungs were net mere collapsed’than 
its ri ati About two ounces of bloedy serum 


be? 


peritoneum. 


Joun' L——, aged forty-five, a labourer, was admitted iato 
this i on the Tth of June last, under the care of Mr, 
Walker, with stricture of the urethra, and inability to pass his 
urine. examination, the bladder was: fully 


uf 


which had) hitherto 


“was 
and, ou the. of Jane, 


H 


| 


‘PROVINCIAL ‘HOSPITAL REPORTS, 1860, 
railway ; and prior to his admission he received a jam between pom the chest with a small trocar on the right side, = 
i , one ied to air: 
der. admission directly or coven of | canala, which continued: for several seconds, 
the left upper ribs were found to be fractured near their | by immediate relief of syspptoms-—the child: began:to breathe 
sternal attachments, and the acromial end of the right clavicle | deeply, amd the pulse became tolerably-strong and full. The 
‘was dislocated was a considerable 
emphysema over the chest, some slight hemoptysis, plaster. good effects ‘rapidly produced 
So strapped up-with broad bands of plaster - however, last long, for after abeut tive minutes the pulse agaim 
the left thorax ; and the dislocation was.treated by a firm began to fail, but the difficulty of breathing did not increase in 
and pressure over the dislocated bone. an equal ratao. The child gradually sak, and died in a\few fi 
Absolute rest in bed was enforeed, and simple and cold nu- | minutes. 
tritious drinks were given. No bad ; Autopsy, twenty-four hours after death,—No external bruise 
and everything cmapeanll or wound discoverable. Swelling from emphysema diminished. E 
pred r 
m an ounce t 
a was at 
the edge the On te y 
a ruptured lung, the second rib was f 
to be close to the tubercle, and a-smali,.sharp 7 
about one-eighth of an inch in length, protruded thr: 8 
tion of slight congestion, quite healthy. 
heart was filled The i t 
sound and healthy. so blood effused imto the 
entire body. ‘The house-surgeon,-who skilfully managed the “a ss t 
ease throughout in the absence of his superiors, believed that Protincial Pospital Reports. ‘ 
death was mainly due to the shock, and net to any re-accuma- ' he ; ‘ 
lation of sir inthe pleare after it had been to-someextent | NORTH STARRORDSHIRE INFIRMARY. 
evacuated. The trath of this was borae out, we think, by the qunauen. er tae: 
post-mortem examination, as both hengs were fourd to be net , rangement 
more collapsed than usual. “The heart had resumed its nataral | _(eponted by Mr. Onamaxs. Paxson, House Surgeon.) 
position, and there was no rush of air when the.cavity of the 
chest was opened. The relief afforded by the introduction of.a 
trocar was immediate and complete, and: would have led to ne- 
elling upon general a particular compli- | introduced with some , large quantity of thiek, 
eation of fractured ‘ibs, Prof. rrie ‘mentions in his ‘“Prin- cicomre wine, af dirty brown, dma ) 
ciples of Surgery,” just published, that ‘‘If this condition | off. ‘The-stricture-was evidently midway im the erethra. | 
it is by way of the great distension of following account of himeelf-—He had 
cellular membrane ani compresses the thorax, so | been suffering een | 
that the muscles of respiration, being overpowered, are inca- | pened to mention NS 
pable of dilating the chest. The difficulty and imperfection of | metata beer-house. This man him, as-an-in- | 
ration are indicated by the lividity of the face, lips, and | fallible remedy, to take a long strip of! fatibacen, and ‘tie-s 
eyelids, the dilatation of the nostrils, and the coldness of- the | piece of.striag to one end, amd to pass' the other throughithe 
extremities for some time ious to dissolution.” —p. 255. urethra into the bladder, keeping drm hold the bacon! by 
anal impede reapration were wall ark in ‘This: he 
‘The shock to the nervous system, however, pro- | experienced no inconvenience from it, exeept that he had to 
by the wheel of the vehicle passing over his body, was'so | strain violently to pass his urime, until June’ 6th, when pain 
the improvement was but temporary, and death | and‘tenderness in the abdomen. cameen. On June 7th, his 
y ensued. sufferings increased, and he could no longer empty woe | 
For the notes of the case weare indebted to Mr. Henry C. | anmd-eame'to'the infirmary'forvelief. ‘On Juve 7th, Sth, 
Bastian, late house-surgean to the hospital. 9th, efforts.at extraction were made with Weiss’ urcthral for- 
S——,, aged nine, admitted into University College | eeps, mothing-coukd be brought beyond'the-stricture, On 
Hospital on the 26th of September, 1860, at six having | the! of Jame, the-string- was tt by the forceps, and im 
been knocked down about ten minutes previously, in the 
Hampstead-voad, by an omnibus, one of the wheels of which 
passed over his chest. The child was immediately taken into 
nse general em 
e; integuments over thorax were. quite coated wi osphatic. erys' urine 
ely restless, tossing about on the’ bed, and 
ering much pain from dyspnea; pulse weak and: 
On percassion over the chest, there was evidence of) the infiemary 
child and the crackling of air in the subcutaneans tissue. Mr. \Wilham ‘Coulson, 
in nemory of the i sas, Johan Hanter, io the theatee 
with | of the Royal Gallege of Surgeons, on Thursday the. bth. of 
ty Mr. Bastian, | February next. 
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PATHOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
Nov. 207Tn, 1860. 
Ma. Ferevssox, PRESIDENT. 


Tur mimutes of the previous meeting were read and con- 


Some new members were balloted for and elected. 

A report by Dr. Ogle, Mr. Holmes, and Mr. Adams, on Mr. 
” case of a large tamour removed from a child, which 

had been exhibited at the previous meeting, was read. It was 
as an ex of fibro nucleated tumour. 

A report by Dr. Wilks, upon Mr. Wood’s case of tumour of 
the breast, was read by Dr. Ogle. It was undoubtedly a can- 
cerous growth. 

TUMOURS FROM SKIN AND INTESTINAL MUCOUS MEMBRANE 
were exhibited by Dr. Broapsgnt. Minute eminences were 


found studding these surfaces, as well as in the peritoneum. 
Their appearance was remarkable; and a further report re- 
specting them was requested. 
FISTULA, 
Dr. Murcutson exhibited a case in which the duodenum, the 
transverse colon, and the fundus of the bladder, were in- 


volved in the artificial opening; bably from ulceration of 

the gall bladder eootund Yon: stone. The patient died 

of pyemia; metastatic abscesses were found in various of 

the body, in the lungs, &. The pericardium contained twelve 

ounces of fluid, apparently pus, bat which microscopic exami- 

nation showed to be lymph effusion, the result of pericarditis. 
LARGE CYST IN THE KIDNEY. 


Mr. Canton exhibited examples of this disease. A case in 
which both elbows exhibited a symmetrical form of the malady; 
and other bones in which there was want of symmetry. The 
arteries were extensively encrusted with calcareous matter. 
The coexistence of these conditions Mr. Canton had fou 
be common, and instanced other cases in support of this 
Seceuoet the bony out-growths about joints 

ic rheumatic arthritis were shown in 


was extremely rare to find true anchylosis, althou 
were surrounded by great masses of bone, in 
fibrous tissues, &c. i 


notice 
had acted readily without medicine, and, 


i 


i 


i 


very ably discussed by the Society ; but he ventured to suggest 
that, as individuals born with a deformity, like the one under 
notice, were not only able to live to grow up, but also to marry 
and to bear children, there was sume cause to doubt the pro- 


rectum, and cited in support of view 
which occurred at the Children’s Hospital. 

Dr. Gres mentioned a case he had seen in connexion with 
cess. i a irl, was now a and 
healthy chiki 

Mr, Frerevsson had seen some of these cases in after-life, in 
which there was much inconvenience, and further surgical aid 
was desired. 

Another case was communicated by Mr. Layemonz, for Mr. 
Francis, a member of the Society resi at Lucknow, of 
which the f. ing are the particulars :—A female child, four 
days old, was brought to the Civil Dispensary at Lucknow in 
March, under the care of Dr. Douglas, with im anus. 
The abdomen was enormously distended with 8; a large 
tumour was felt over the pubis, reaching up to the umbilicus ; 
a small membranous sac existed anterior to and connecting the 
labia, through two small orifices of which urine was freely 
voided, there was an appearance of an anus; but 
the orifice did not exist, and no fulness could be detected upon 
pressure on the perinwam, ‘The sac was opened to ascertain if 
the gut terminated in the vagina; but it did not. An incision 
was then made into the perinwum, and the finger inserted 
without finding any trace of rectam. The child died on the 
sixth day after its birth 

Post-mortem ecamination,—The termination of the ileum in 
the colon took place in the left iliac region, where the caput 
cecum and appendix vermiformis lay, the transverse arch of 
the colon passing from left to right, and terminating in a large 
cul-de-sac on the right iliac region. The sigmoid flexure was 
altogether wanting, as also the rectum. The colon was enor- 
mously distended with flatus, and the meconium was entirely 
confined to the small intestine. 
orange occupied the hypogastric region ; its walls were thick, 
and the palians fluid ; it had two ale, right and left, about an. 


Mr. Hotmes mentioned the practice of a French ie 
who performed Littré’s operation in the groin with success, 
some discussion ensued, in which the President and others took 


part. 
ANEURISM OF THE CAROTID. 


Mr. T. Hones showed this 


Dr. Ocie expounded views which he had entertained re- 
specting the formation of these aneurisms, from which it ap- 
peared that the 


formation of fibrin in the circulation might give 


r. T. Houmes advocated operation in this particular kind 
| 
Dr. Murcmsoy showed a fine specimen of several cysts in a 
kidney, which he attribated to dilatation consequent on ob- 
struction of the ureter. 
Some discussion fo! and further information i 
this specimen 
SEVERAL SPECIMENS OF CHRONIC RHEUMATIC ARTHRITIS. 
inch and a quarter in length and half an inch in diameter, 
This sac proved to be the uterus and Fallopian tabes, mach 
distended, and containing about eight ounces of serum. The 
bladder was normal, as also the stomach, liver, and spleen. 
tebree as high as the atlas and axis; and in the jaw bone. It 
he adjecont 
affected the | heart. It occurred in that part of the vessel which is contained 
small bones of the ear, and produced deafness. in the cavernous sinus. The first external sign was ptosis of 
An interesting discussion ensued on various points connected | the —— lid, followed by loss of movement in the 
with these fine preparations. we. were partially recovered from before death, 
Mr. Avams showed two specimens of a similar character, rin was deposited in the lining membrane of the heart, and 
He insisted on the correctness of the view which regarded the there were masses of fibrin in the spleen and elsewhere. 
articular cartilage as the seat of this deposit, and which he had 
useful in these cases, forcible motion of the joints -=7 
tleman thrown from. 
Mr. Szpewick showed a case of this deformity, the subject | Mr. Houmes related a case. A gen was 
of which was an infont, aged three weeks, whose death was | his horse in the Park. He walked into the hospital, ey 
unconnected with the malformation. The abnormal opening of with unsteady gait. Coma soon came on. There was a s 
the rectum was situated at the lower part of the vagina, near | Wound leading to the fracture ; no paralysis ; some jactitation ; 
its outlet. Mr. Sedgwick said this appeared to bea very un- | escape of blood from left nostril. It was decided by Mr. 
common and at the same time was perhaps the least injurious | Hewett not to conduct any surgical operation. Pulse was 
of the abnormal openings of the rectum, and so little inconve- | absent on the left side below the axillary artery. The patient 
HE resulted from the malformation, tha ether | died three hours after the accident. Extensive fracture of the 
The | base; the torcular Herophili was torn, and there was laceration 
could | of the brain, and large ecchymosis had taken place. No lesion” 
of the axillary artery was found externally ; but the inner coate- 
were ruptured, and the cavity of the vessel there was blocked. 
the dark appearance and the puckering in by coagulam, 
PNEUMOTHORAX. 
Mr. F, Rosrxson exhibited the lungs from man who had 
fally died with pneumothorax from the opening of a vomica during 
anal 
wick i to say e question respecting an operation | case during as as a report of the post-mortem appear-— 
amen of. anus had: been amees, 
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ad Botces of Books 


The Pri and Practice of Surgery. 
F.R.S. 
deen, &c, Second Edition. pp. 878. London : 

over his predecessors of a generation back; and this is, 


Prertg, 


perhaps, fully shown in the great number of standard works the semil 


at his disposal upon all branches of medical science, « The 
literature of surgery, particularly of late years, has, indeed, 
been voluminous; but it would seem not more so than the 
wants of the profession require, if we may judge by the nume- 
rous editions of books that are constantly being issued. The 
volume before us has sustained a solid reputation, and we 
gladly welcome the appearance of a second edition. 
The author tells us in the Preface, that his work was not 
put before the public with the design of bringing it into com- 
petition with any of the valuable treatises on the same subject 
already existing; but rather to furnish a compendium of his 
lectures for the benefit of the students of surgery in the Uni- 
versity to which he belongs. Whilst he has carried out his 
intention most fully, we have no hesitation in saying that the 
author’s bock will bear comparison with any of the modern 
treatises on Surgery. It has, moreover, one feature which cannot 
but prove useful both to the student and the practitioner, and 
that is, the omission of all the minutiz of detail which sometimes 
render the subjects wearisome. This is compensated by the 
introduction of a large number of excellent wood engravings, 
which greatly enhance the value of the work. The arrange- 
ment of the subjects is simple and all that can be desired; in 
fact, simplicity of arrangement, conciseness, and clearness 
of description,” have been the author’s endeavour, combined 
with the elucidation of sound principles and practice, “as 
well as to give a faithful account of the present state of sur- 
gical opinion on the various subjects treated in the work.” 
The chapter on Inflammation is one of the most important 
in the volume, and, in re-writing it, the author acknowledges 
the assistance he has derived from his son, Dr. William Pirrie. 
The various phenomena of inflammation are clearly set forth, 
and illustrated by drawings of the appearances shown by the 
microscope from Bennett and other well-known sources, In 


considering the significance of the inflammatory process, the | proced 


author writes :— 

** When we speak of any tissue as being in a state of inflam- 
mation, we mean by the expression that the natural nutrition 
and nervons energy of the part are perverted; that certain re- 
markable changes, to be afterwards described, have taken place 
in the blood a its containing vessels ; and that the normal 
healthy affinity between the blood and the tissues of the part 
is deranged.” 


Mr. Pirrie’s division of Ulcers is a good one ; and exclading 
Specific ulcers, considered in another part of the volume, he 
divides them into healthy, weak, indolent, inflamed, phage- 
denic, gangrenous or sloughing, and sloughing phagedena. 
The last three are described together, from their similarity to 
each other in the circumstances in which they are found, in 
their symptoms, and in their treatment. 

The chapters on Fractures and Dislocations are very full and 
clear; and almost every form of each is illustrated. 

Turning to the Joints, we find that the author agrees with 
Sir Benjamin Brodie in considering the condition of pulpy 
thickening of the synovial membrane with morbid alteration of 
structure as incurable; and he has found it necessary to am- 
putate in every instance which has come under his observation. 
It is this particular condition, when present in the knee-joint, 
that has led in many instances to the performance of resection 
in preference to amputation, and many successful cases have 
been recorded in our pages. But opinion still seems divided 


niversi' easiest 


On the subject of excision of the knee-joint the author ob- 


in which and nothing 


In the after-treatment, the author enjoins the greatest care 
in preserving the limb in perfect rest to prevent displace- 
ment, especially bowing outwards, to which there is often a 
tendency. This is effected by means of a long splint applied 
to the side of the trunk, thigh, leg, and foot, with suspension 
of the foot in Galter’s apparatus, 


t 
thatthe gratify ve result in v has 
t it is 
arrive at accurate of the merits 
e condition of the limb, in all cases, several months 


merits ; 


int 


With regard to the excision of the ankle-joint, an operation 
that has now been practised by Mr. Hancock with singularly 
good success several times, Mr. Pirrie says— 

“The ration has never, opinion, met with the 
provement than on many, no doubt aS we 
ing results of amputation at the ankle-join 
semilunar incision on the outer side, raising the flap, cutting 
off the under extremity of the fibula, opening the joint, bending 
the foot inwards, and cutting the bones with the pliers. 

The quotations we have given will serve to show that the 
subjects of amputation and resection have been carefully con- 
sidered; but our limited space will not permit us to do more 
than to refer briefly to other important sections of the work. 
Destruction of articular cartilage is described and illustrated 
in a manner highly gratifying, and such as must prove most 
instructive to the reader. The numerous drawings from 
Redfern render the subject very intelligible, and are accurately 
given. Anchylosis, in its various forms, meets with attention 
in the chapter on Diseases of the Joints; and th: author con- . 
firms the observations of Brodhurst and othe - on the value of 
the treatment by rupture of the uniting medium. 

We would refer to the chapters on Hernia; Curvatures of 
the Spine; Deformities, Congenital and Acquired; Diseases of 
the Eye; Affections of the Mouth, Throat, and Windpipe,—for 


much important information. A section of the last is devoted 


serves— 
; the merits of thi ion, it cannot be denied that, in the 
proceedings in surgery. Mr. Fergusson, who revived 
our 4 i ost 
prefer a semilunar incision. In accordance with the practice 
of the majority of surgeons who have performed this — 
nar incision was adopted in the Aberdeen Hospi 
| 
disease or injury which would otherwise be submitted to ‘am- 
putation, and in which the portions of diseased bone requiring 
removal are not great; where there is not very extensive dis- 
ease of the soft parts; and where the patient’s constitution is 
such as to make the exudation of health material of repair a 

After some observations on the history of this operation, 
which the statisties of Butcher and Price have shown to be 
most certainly less fatal than that of amputation of the thigh, 
the author further states— 

“There can be no doubt whatever that the result of this 
operation has already been of the test advantage; that 
operation ; for ere 18 reason lieve in some ces 
where the Yay seg re recovered, to use the words of a friend 
of mine, ‘ the knee turned out so well that the limb was quite 
useless,’ ” 

We give this quotation the more willingly, because it con- 
tains the honest opinion of a surgeon at a distance, who has no 
| doubt carefully weighed all the arguments for and against the 

are. 
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tothe Laryngoscope and its Clinical Application, an instrument 
that must be as extensively employed, in the course of a short 
time, as the 

In the consideration of the various modes of treatment of 
stricture, Mr.’Pirrie gives the following testimony in favour of 
Mr. Thomas Wakley’s instruments :— 

“Mr. W 's instruments are i i and, in some 
hove than with the 
ip class of cases, and consider 

an important addition to the instruments for the cure of 
strictare—an opinion, I think, that must be entertained by all 
who have used them carefully in cases for which they are suit- 
able.” —p. 698. 

And after describing them, he further remarks— 

“ Another great advan of this a tus is, that one of 
the alastio tubes oan be evatinto the the directing- 

which may then be withdrawn through the tube, leaving 

latter in the bladder, by means of which the cure is con- 
ducted on the principle of the treatment by the catheter, but 
with the great advan that much time is saved by a mode- 
rately large tube being at once in the stricture,” 

We might add much more, but sufficient has been said to 


emphatically call it the book of the season. 


A Book about Doctors. Jonny Corpy Jearrresox, Author 
of ** Novels and Novelists,” ‘‘ Miriam Copley,” &c, &. 
In Two Volumes. Hurst and Blackett. 

Tus is a rare book ; a compliment to the medical profession, 
and an acquisition to its members; a book to be read and re- 
read—fit for the study and the consulting-room, as well as the 
drawing-room table and the circulating library. We have 
before had folios of medical ana, of greater or less merit, but 
they all failed to accomplish what we had a right to expect 
from such literature. One collector is frivolous, a second ill- 
informed, a third inaccurate—all incapable of amusing and in- 
structing at the same time. It remained for Mr. Jeaffreson to 
take a comprehensive view of the social history of the profession, 
and illustrate its course from the feudal era down to the pre- 
sent day, by a series of biographic and domestic sketches, the 
materials for which have been gathered from sources of infor- 
mation little known to any save historic students, and from 
the traditions of olden times, cherished as topics for choice 
familiar gossip amongst the elders of the colleges. In the 
preface, the author acknowledges the assistance he has received 
from Dr. Munk, the learned librarian of the College of Phy- 
sicians; and Dr. Diamond, of Twickenham House, to whom 


Starting with a lively chapter on medical i 
Mr, Jeaffreson gives us much interesting antiquarian informa- 


“** He was not tall,’ sa: 
round-faced ; olivaster 
eie—rou 


I re- 


his 


carriage—a change to which the lez talionis attributes a yet 
more important reform—the increase of the physician's fee :— 


time, when no physician with the slightest pretensions to prac- 
tice could manage without his chariot and four, sometimes even 
six, horses, We have already spoken of the double fee of “‘ the 
Restoration.” Mr. Jeaffreson tells us a good deal more about 
fees. Seleucis, for having his son, Antiochus, restored to 
health, gave Erasistratus sixty thousand crowns; and for their 
attendance on the Emperor Augustus, and his next two suc- 
cessors, no less than four physicians received annual pensions 
of two hundred and fifty thousand sesterces each. In com- 
paratively recent times, Coursus de Gungetard, Edward the 
Third’s apothecary, had a pension of sixpence a day; and 
Ricardus Wye, the surgeon of the same king, had twelve pence 
a day, and eight marks per annum. In the royal courts of 
Wales also, the fees of surgeons and physicians were fixed by 
law—a surgeon receiving, as payment for curing a slight wound, 


- | only the blood-stained garments of the injured person; but for 


healing a dangerous wound, he had the bloody apparel, his 
board and lodging during the time his services were required, 
and one hundred and eighty pence. At a very early period in 
England, a doctor looked for his palm to be crossed with gold, 
if his patient happened to be a man of condition. In Henry 
the Kighth’s reign, a Cambridge physician was presented by 
the Earl of Cumberland with a fee of £1. The ordinary re- 
muneration of the ion, at the commencement of the 
eighteenth century, is shown by the ‘‘ Levamen Infirmi,” 
which states : 

“Toa uate in ick, his due is about ten 

demands twenty. Those 
y li physicians, their due is no more than six shil- 
though they commonly demand ten 
illings. A surgeon's fee is twelve pence mile, be his 

one ; cu 

of any limb is five pounds, but there is no settled price for the 
cure. 


Of eccentric and extraordinary fees, Mr. Jeaffreson gives a 
copious list. The Privy Council ordered that Dr. King should 
be paid £1000 for bleeding Charles the Second on his own re- 
sponsibility, and so saving his Majesty from an apoplectic 
attack. Henry Atkins received £6000 from James the First 
for curing his son, afterwards Charles the First, of a fever. 
Louis XIV. gave his physician and surgeon 75,000 crowns each 
for their services in a single operation. For his attendance on 
Bentinck, Earl of Portland, and on Zalestein, afterwards Earl 
of Rochford,—the one noble patient suffering under an attack 
of diarrhea, and the other under congestion of the brain,— 
William IIL gave Radcliffe 500 guineas, and offered to appoint 


| him one of his physicians with £200 per annum more than he 


gave any other of his medical officers. The same lucky prac- 
titioner received 1000 guineas from Queen Mary for attending 
the poor little Duke of Gloucester (the Princess of Denmark's 
son), when, in his third year, he was attacked with convulsions, 
For attending the Earl of Albemarle, at Namur, Radcliffe also 
netted 400 guineas, a diamond ring, and 1200 guineas from the 
treasury. The largest fee Sir Astley Cooper ever received was 
1000 guineas; and the highest sum he made in one year was 
£21,000. The noblest payment ever made to an English 
physician was that which rewarded Dimsdale :— 
ox ine, the Em of Russia, 

ficent than the West Indian planter. Dimedale, for 


: | REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS. (Decemarr 1, 1860. 
. Simeon Fox and Dr. Argent were the last physicians who 
rode about the town on nags, sitting after the fashion of 
women. With the Restoration came the London physician’s 
| 
there must now be a little 
| being thus attended, half-a-piece, thei 
taken, and into their left pocket, and possibly 
come again to the hazard of another * 
The coach-driving mania reached its height in Queen Anne’s 
show the scope and arrangement of Professor Pirrie’s work, 
which has been much increased in matter by reducing the size 
of the type. Convinced are we that this book will maintain its 
place with the standard works of the day. It adds greatly to 
the reputation of its author; and we have much satisfaction in 
recommending it to every practical surgeon as offering a com 
plete epitome of the science to the present hour. We would 
the ‘‘ Diamond Collection of Portraits,” preserved amongst the | 
art-treasures of Oxford, owes its existence. | 
sician first makes his appearance on horseback, mounted in # 
somewhat droll fashion, even as Harvey appeared to his con- 
temporaries :— 
Aubrey, ‘ but of the lowest stature; | 
(like waintscott) complexion; little | 
of spirit; his haire was black as a | 
raven, but quite white twenty years before he dyed. ME | 
member he was wont to drinke coffee, which he and Hl bro- | 
ther Eliab did before coffee-houses were in fashion in London. | 
his younger days wore a dagger (as the fashion then was); but | 
patients, his man following on as fashion om | 
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mentary representative of that borough, went over to Russia, 
inoculated the Empress and her son in 1768, he was re- 
' éd with a fee of £12,000, a provision for life of £500 
‘aftum, and the rank of a Baron of the Empire. But if 
rine paid thus handsomely for increased security of life, a 
modern Emperor of Austria put down a yet more royal fee for 
his death warrant. When on his death bed, the Emperor 
Joseph asked Quarin his opinion of his case. The physician 
told the monarch that he could not possibly live forty-eight 
hours. In acknowledgment of this frank declaration of the 
truth, the Emperor created Quarin a Baron, and gave him a 
pensioa of more than £2000 per annum to support the rank 
with......But/of all the stories told of surgeons who have 
fat.at the expense of the public, the best is the following one, 
for which Mr. Alexander Kellet, who died at his lodgings in 
Bath in the year 1788, is our authority. A certain French 
n, residing in Georgia, was taken prisoner by some 
who, “vem ‘the Wiench this 
larding their provisions, determined to lard this particular 
Prenchn.an, and then roast him alive. During the culinary 
when the man was half the operators were 
surprised by the enemy; and their victim, making his esca) 
many. Giys in the woods on the be had in i 


The chapters on the Doctor as a Bon-Vivant, the Generosity 
and Parsimony of Physicians, the Quarrels of Physicians, and 
Loves of the Physicians, are rich with anecdotes of medical 
celebrities, provoking over and above the boisterous laughter 
they create, not a little curiosity as to where on earth the 
author could have derived his stories of gossip, But Mr. 
Jeaffreson does not merely amuse. The pages he devotes to 
the exposure and history of charlatanry are of scarcely less 
value to the student of medicine than to the student of manners. 


medicine, and is intimately connected by ties of blood with the 
profession that he delights to honour. But nowhere does 
warmth betray him into inaccuracy and exaggeration. The 
brilliant malice with which he pulls on the stage the more 
wexious charlatans, and, after covering them with ridicule, 
them away as contemptuously as ever Bean Brommel 
did a spoilt cravat, is not less admirable than the prudence 
which guides him in the attack. 
On taking our leave of Mr. Jeaffreson, we thank him mest 
heartily for the mirth and the solid information of his volumes. 
As we have already said, they appeal to a wide circle, All 
the members of our profession will be sure to read them. 
During the winter evenings, when the fire-light plays on the 
red curtains, and the day’s work is done, and the young people 
Yange themselves round hearth or lamp, no more acceptable 
visitor will break in upon the scene than the ‘‘Book about 
« ” which suggests.to the pupil new fields of inquiry, 
for the veteran, whose diplomas were dated near half a 
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Illustrated with nearly 2000 i on 
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Tue Fifteenth Part, now ready for delivery to subscribers, 
completes the fifth edition of this very useful and ably executed 
work. It now forms three closely printed, well illustrated, en- 
cyclopedic volumes, which are entitled to a place in every use- 
Jul library, and in the well provided offices of the manufac- 
tarers and merchants of a country like this. We wish ‘ Ure’s 
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PRACTICE OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 


NEW TRUSS FOR HERNIA. 


THe undoubted disadvantages arising from the use of a 
common steel-spring truss have been the incentive for many 


grown | attempts at producing a bandage which shall falfil the mecha- 


nical conditions required for the support of a hernia, without 
involving the necessity for a metallic pelvic band. 

Every surgeon is aware that in reducing a rupture, force has 
to be employed in an upward, backward, and outward direc- 
tion ; it is therefore evident that any appliance which fulfils 
the same office as the hand of the surgeon should have these 
three directions of mechanical force so combined, that their 
resultant follows the same line as the hernia itself pursues in 
descending. These desiderata are accomplished by a truss 
which has been recently invented by Mr. Heather Bigg, a 
diagram of whieh will explain its external form, 


‘ 
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The truss has been called a “ Triple Lever Truss,” on ac- 
count of there being three small levers, having their anterior 
extremities concealed within a triangulur pad, accurately fitted 
to the inguinal region of the abdomen. These levers are acted 
upon by tarning a little button in the middle of the pad, when 
the pressure of the truss can be regulated in such a manner as 
tu offer the exact amount of resistance required to support the 
hernia. 

The advantage of this arrangement’ is highly important 
both to the surgeon and the patient, as it enables the pressare 
to be determined with scientific exactitude, and moreover ad- 
mits of the same truss being at once adjusted either for violent 
exercise or the slightest exertion. It thus presents the peculiar 
condition of the same truss being equally applicable for the 
slightest as well as the most severe cases of hernia, 

It should also be stated that, instead of a steel sprifg sur- 


equipoise with regard to each other, so that the pressure of the 
pad remains uninfluenced by any movement of the body. 


Mepicat SrupeNts.—From inquiries we have made, it 
appears that 1237 London students have this session, 
being There seems to 
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The chapter on Imagination as a Remedial Power is curious ee — ; ‘ 
and important, affording as it does an explanation of the 
countless delusions which, from Paracelsus to Mesmer, from \ de \ ; 
Grestrakes to St. John Long, have fleeced fools and made p A 
rogues rich, Against quackery and its professors, Mr. Jeaffre- : i 
son has an enthusiasm of animosity that is most graceful and i 4 
natural in one who some years since was himself a student of ty 
century since, has those pleasant memories of the times and | rounding the body, a soft padded’ band is eurployed, so that 
the men that have been, and are no more. the trass can be worn either at might or day, and under‘no 
cireamstances whatever become in the least degree 
evers being ri nnected always in a state 
Orés Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, and Mines, New 
by | -- —— 
ood, 
ave correspond! increase 12 provi 
also the. irish and. Scstels institutions, There.is no deubt: 
Se this increase is owing to a desire on the part of these young 
gentlemen to escape the wholesome regulations, comimg into 
operation in 1861, of the Regal Oolleges.of England, “~~ 
Kingdom, backed by the Council of Medical Education. 
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‘Tune are few things more injurious to a profession than the 
practice of appealing to the public or the Courts of Law upon 
points strietly of internal policy. The prosecution of a qualified 
and registered medical practitioner, by a professional body, for 
using a particular title, the application of which is a matter of 
keen dispute amongst ourselves, must be regarded as especially 
familiar with the case, Exzis v. Keury, reported in our last 
journal. ‘The defendant was registered under the Medical Act 
as a member of the’ Reyal College of Surgeons, and a Licentiate 
Of the Apothecaries’ Company. ‘It was proved that he had 
used the much-abused and much-coveted title of *‘ Doctor.” 
Mr. Kexty pleaded that he held a diploma from the Univer- 
sity of Erlangen, in Bavaria, which authorized him to wear the 
title. For this dire offence he was proceeded against, under 
the 40th section of the Medical Act, at the instance of a pro- 
vincial Registration Seciety. Now, considering how extremely 
loose and vague are the opinions of the public about medical 
titles, of what possible use, as regards the status of the profes- 
sion with the public, would even a successfal prosecution of this 
kind be? Would it tend in the slightest degree to settle the 
public mind upon the grave question of titles—a question about 
which they do not care a straw? It is a question primarily and 
essentially of internal professional policy. If we ourselves find 
it Gifficult, if not impossible, to determine who shall be called 
“Doctor” and who shal! not, how unreasonable is it to obtrude 
our quarrels upon others! It is a matter for deep regret, that 
resort should be had to the law, in order to persecute a qualified 
practitioner upon such a case. There are at this moment some 
hundreds of gentlemen who have obtained the licence of the 
Edinburgh College of Physicians, and by virtue of that diploma, 
¢laim and use the ‘title 6f Doctor.” A very large portion of 
the profession contend that the licence of a College of Physicians 
confers no suth right. “We do not know that it is a matter of 
very deep importance that this question should be decided; but 
if {t must be decided, surely it may be left to the Colleges, 
Universities, and the members of the profession. We ought to 
be careful above all things, not to submit a collegiate and aca- 
demical point of this nature to extra-professional discussion. 
It appears to us very much a matter of private taste or judg- 
ment. It may be assumed that the Colleges and Universities, 
which confer diplomas and degrees, are the most competent 
parties to decide what powers and privileges these documents 
carry. “We are not aware that there is any College of Phy- 
sicians or Surgeons in Great Britain which distinctly claims the 
right to attach the title of “Doctor of Medicine,” or of 
‘* Doctor” simply, to the proper designation of Member, Fellow, 
or Licentiate of the Cerporation. “The College of Physicians of 
Edinburgh has been specially applied +o: it does not put for- 
ward the claim. On the other hand, the Universities do claim 
it. Yet it may be that the Licentiates are right in their view, 
that a Licentiate of a College of Physicians is, de jure, a phy- 
sician, and that custom and courtesy accord to every physician 


the title of “* Doctor.” It may also be argued that custom ‘is 
not law, and that courtesy may be withheld at the pleasure of 
“these who are called upon to extend it. A very-strong case on 
‘the plea of usage might be shown for extending the title of 
'**Doetor” to every member of a College of Surgeons, or Licen- 
\tiate of an Apothecaries’ Company. If we are satisfied with the 
decision of the public, we cannot refuse to recognise the right 
of every person who practises Medicine to be called “* Doctor.” 
The public is usually very liberal in granting brevet-rank, not 
only in Medicine, but in other professions. A Commander in 
\the Royal Navy, or even a Lieutenant on half-pay, is often 
called ‘‘ Captain,” and complacently accepts the flattering dis- 
‘tinction; bat no Lieutenant or Commander would venture to 
send up his card with the title of Captain upon it to the Lords 
of the Admiralty. In like manner, it is the custom of many 
| graduates holding the degree of Bachelor of Medicine to style 
‘themselves and to be styled “Doctor,” but it is expressly 
stated by the Senate of the University of London that the 
degree of Bachelor confers no such right. Yet the ease is very 
strong. The Bachelor says, with perfect justice, that he isa 
graduate in Medicine, and that courtesy is only slightly strained 
by calling him by the title of a higher degree. He belongs to 
the genus Graduate: the error is only in mounting one step 
above that on which he is legitimately entitled to stand. But 
in the case of a Licentiate of a College, the assumption of the 
disputed title is alleged to bea stepping upon a different 
ladder altogether—to be an error of kind, and not one in 
degree, And if a University is so jealous of its rights as 
expressly to discountenance its own graduates from using the 
designation which belongs to a higher degree than the one 
which ‘they hold, 2 fortiori, it is a breach of propriety for 
one who is rot a graduate to assume an academical prero- 
gative. 

Such are the arguments as between College and University. 
Then ‘there are the opinions of the body of the profession. 
These are divided. Some hold that every man who practises 
physic ought to be callei Doctor ; others—we believe the great 
majority, including msny of the oldest practitioners—see no 
necessity for adopting that title, and think it quite consistent 
with their position, and quite intélligible to the public, to 
practise under the plain designation of “‘ Mr.,” as the greatest 
surgeons in all times have done. Now, setting aside the claims 
of College and University, we see no objection to leave the dig- 
pute to be determined by every man for himeelf, according to 
his views of the censtitution of the profession, and the position 
of the-medical practitioner. It resolves itself very much into 
a matter of taste. If one registered practitioner contend that 
the title of Doctor is the natural and indefeasible right of a 
Licentiate of a College of Physicians, or even of a Member of a 
College of Surgeons, and choose to wear the title, why should 
his brother practitioners, who think the style of ‘‘ Mr.” more 
correct and quite as honourable, quarrel with him? If ‘the 
latter think that too great a demand is made upon their cour- 
tesy when they are called upon to recognise the assumed title, 
they have but-to make known the limits they have thought 
proper to astign to their courtesy, and to withhold their sane- 
tion. ‘These are amongst the things which, if let alone, are 
sure to find their own level. There is an unerring instiget, 
not alone amongst the educated clagses, but also amongst the 
general public, which enables them to estimate men at their 


value, Esteem is rarely granted to a-mere title; itis 
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earned by the sterling qualities—by the skill, the industry, 
and the honourable bearing of the medical practitioner. 

At all ev: 1ts, this war of titles can end in no useful result. 
The more the attention of the public is attracted to it, the 
greater the scandal. For this reason we regard with satisfac- 
tion the decision of the Court of Exchequer in the case of 
Exus v. Ketty. It will, no doubt, be the last instance we 
shall be called upon to record of a prosecution of a registered 
practitioner for using a title implying an additional qualifica- 
tion, which he may possess, but which he does not happen to 
have entered upon the Register. The case differs toto calo 
from that of a pretender to medical qualifications, who, having 
no locus standi as a practitioner, ‘‘ uses the title of a Physician, 
** Doctor of Medicine, Licentiate in Medicine and Surgery, 
** Bachelor of Medicine, Surgeon, General Practitioner, or 
** Apothecary, or any description implying that he is regis- 
** tered” under the Medical Act, and designed to impose upon 
the public the erroneous belief that he is recognised by law to 
practise any branch of the medical profession. Upon this latter 
case we shall have some observations to offer on another occasion. 


—_ 


Ir is with regret that we have observed in some Indian 
papers just received by us, the editorial remonstrances and 
letters of complaint which continue to be published relative to 
the hardships and shortcomings of the public medical depart- 
ment. We had hoped that by this time such justice and 
honourable behaviour had been meted out to a deserving body 
of officers, as would have led them to be now contented 
and happy in their distant exile, rather than to continue— 
most justifiably, it must be admitted — remonstrant and 
discontented. This has not been the case, however, and 
hence we cannot blame the Indian medical officers for con- 
tinuing to press the disadvantages of their position upon the 
attention of the public. It would appear, that to the young 
men educated in our Indian Colleges, the Eastern medical 
service has naturally become an object of praiseworthy am- 
bition, and that they are fast flocking into it. But at home it 
is rapidly becoming as unpopular as the navy was a short time 
back; and if matters continue as they do at present, at no 
very distant day all the offices in our Indian medical service 
will be filled by men who have been native students, 
It may be, perhaps, satisfactory to some, that the service 
should arrive at that dénowement ; but before letting things 
hurry on to such an extreme, it is but right that the local 
Administrations of India should ponder over it. Is it greatly 
for the advantage of the public that the medical officers of the 
Indian army, to whom it has to look in the hour of its utmost 
need, should cease to be what they now are? If it is, let 
them continue to do what they are now doing, and in no long 
time they will see their desires accomplished, and, let us add, 
reap the fruit of their supineness, If, upon the other hand, 
they desire to maintain the service upon the only footing on 
which it can be of real advantage to the State, let them, ere it 
be too late, make such representation to the highest authority 
as will for ever put an end to the unfair and irritating system 
which at present characterizes the management of the Medical 
Department. 

To an example of this the Madras Times, of the 6th of 
October, shall help us. In a leading article it points out 
Her Majesty's late War- 


rant declares, in plain and indisputable language, that there 
shall be four ranks in the medical service. Ist. Inspector- 
General of Hospitals. 2nd. Deputy Inspector-General of Hos- 
pitals. 3rd, Staff or regimental surgeon, who, after twenty 
years’ service in India in any rank, shall be styled Surgeon- 
Major. 4th. Staff or regimental assistant-surgeon, The rela- 
tive rank of these grades: is then laid down—viz., assistant- 
surgeon as a lieutenant, according to dat of commission, after 
six years as captain; surgeon as major; surgeon-major as 
lieutenant-colonel ; deputy inspector-general as lieutenant- 
colonel, and after five years as colonel; inspector-general as 
brigadier-general, after three years as major-general. Now 
without going into other matters for the present, we may state 
that up to that day (October 6th), and for aaght we know until 
now, tke principal inspector-general and all the deputy in- 
spectors throughout India, remained in the ‘‘ Army List” exactly 
where they stood before this famous Warrant was issued—that 
is, on the list of surgeons. Thus not only is flagrant injustice 
done to the superior officers, but to the inferior also, for by this 
ingenious procedure twelve assistant-surgeons are kept out of 
their promotion. These latter should, of course, have been long 
ere this gazetted to fill up the vacancies caused by the removal 
upward of the inspectors from the surgeons’ list, some of these 
assistant officers having, be it remembered, spent (within a few 
months) twenty, and none less than eighteen years, in their 
subordinate grade. Now this is really too bad. There is not 
alone injustice here, but an ungentlemanly conduct fit neither 
to be offered nor received by British officers, We feel not 
only indignant at its dishonesty, but irritated at its meanness, 

To turn from the Madras Times to the Bombay Times, we 
there find an able writer commenting upon Sir CnarLes Woop’s 
well-known reply to a question put to him late last session— 
viz., that although the pay and pensions of the Indian and 
Army Medical Services differed somewhat, yet that the rank 
and position of the two services were on a footing of perfect 
equality! ‘‘ This,” says the writer, “is a specimen of the 
**usual style of what has not inaptly been termed ‘ official 
‘*dodging’—a system well known to Government officials in 
‘* Parliament.” Well may our Indian contemporary ask, how 
long is such a suicidal policy to last? Is India now such an 
attractive place, that men, who know what they will have to 
look to, will sacrifice all their prospects elsewhere, submit to 
exile, give up for ever all they hold most dear, for the gracious 
treatment they receive in the East? We are assured that for 
years past the prospects of the service have been becoming 
**small by degrees and beautifully less,” and that now they 
have reached their ‘‘ vanishing point.” Emoluments have been 
cut down; promotion, which in better days came pretty steadily 
in eleven years, is now postponed to twenty. The “‘ prizes” of 
the service consist of a few appointments at a Presidency, the 
emoluments of which (absurdly, however, exaggerated in publie 
estimation) are obtained only after an amount of such excessive 
labour, that those who have gone through it look back upon it 
afterwards as men do upon a fitful and troubled dream, The 
Madras Times, after showing that these “‘ resting places” in a 
weary and cheerless career, are becoming fewer and fewer, and 
specially dwelling upon the sad prospects of the medical de- 
partment of its particular Presidency, which, it would appear, 
is liable to suffer from “ the insatiable maw of Bengal,” which 
is rather more successful in pursuit of the “loaves and fishes,” 
observes, 
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‘*We can assure our readers that it gives us no pleasure to 
paint this gloomy picture. We are only using the words of 
soberness and truth, as our medical readers too well know. 
But then they have the Medical Fund! Yes, they have the 
Medical Fund, that mirage which has led so many into the 
service; and what is that?” 

- We will appeal now to the Bombay Times for an answer. 

“Tt was formerly believed in England, that although the 
retiring allowances were on a very small scale, yet there were 
valuable Medical Retiring Funds in India, by means of which a 
medical officer would obtain £300 or £400 a year after seven- 
teen years’ service, and this, added to his pension of about £200 
a year from the Company, would enable him to retire to his 
native country in comparatively easy circumstances, and while 
still in the prime of life; and it was not till he reached India 
that the young medical officer found he was the victim of a 
strong delusion. The writer of this can truly say that this 
hope (founded on sand) was the great motive power which im- 
ported him to India. The Bombay Fund is bankrupt. The 
Madras and Bengal Funds fall so short of the requirements of 
the service, and the hopes held out to young men at the India 
House, that so far from giving annuities at the end of seventeen 
years, men have to serve thirty years for them, and when they 
get them they find that they have paid more than they are 
worth,” 

In our old story-books we used to read of dashing young 
fellows who ran off to India ‘‘to seek their fortune.” We 
wonder if any of them ever tried to discover it within the pre- 
cincts of the Indiun Medical Department, if such existed during 
those halcyon days when these voyages of discovery appeared 
to be common. If it were the case, they may have been so 
excessively fortunate as to have reaped all the harvest, and 
thus have produced the barrenness that now exists. 


Tue Bath Express, we are glad to perceive, has taken up 
the subject of the Adulteration of Food, and this in a right 
practical manner. The number for the 17th of November 
contains the results of the analyses for alum of fifteen samples 
of bread purchased of bakers resident in the town. In all the 
loaves, with a single exception, that pernicious substance was 
ascertained to be present. The process adopted for its detec- 
tion appears to have been perfectly satisfactory ; nevertheless, 
we recommend, as a safe precaution, that in all cases of the 
analysis of bread for alum the precipitated alumina should be 
weighed, and that the question of the presence or absence of 
alum be determined from the weighed precipitate. This pre- 
caution we regard as indispensable, because it rarely happens 
that the reagents used in testing for alum are themselves so 
pure as not to furnish a precipitate of alumina considerable to 
the eye, but which, when dried and weighed, often turns out 
to be really insignificant. 

There is no doubt that the proceeding adopted by the 
Bath Express will prove of much service in procuring for the 
inhabitants of that populous and wealthy city purer bread, as 
well as other articles of food ; but, to be really as effective as it 
might be, the Editor, following the plan adopted by us with 
so much success, should make known the names and addresses 
of the tradesmen of whom the samples were procured. Should 
he hesitate to take upon himself this great responsibility, he 
at least, in fairness, should publish the names of those ascer- 
tained to be selling genuine commodities. 

It is the more necessary that the public and the press should 
do their utmost to secure pure and unadulterated food, since 


the recent Act for the Prevention of the Adulteration of Food 
and Drink remains, as we predicted it would, except in one or 
two cases, a dead letter. 


THE CRETINS OF THE ABENDBERG. 

In the profession of Medicine we may accept the political 
maxim, which teaches one nation to profit by the misfortunes of 
ancther; but not in a political sense. We may thus profit by the 
physical misfortunes of others, but only when we apply a supe- 
rior intelligence to the art of remedying them. Then we may 
learn new methods and new principles, acquire fresh resources, 
and rise to the level of those who have most effectually and 
wisely studied their art by simple imitation, or by consenting 
to learn from others, if with the desire to push still further 
their successes, Dr, Guggenbiihl, known throughout Europe 
as the founder and director of the institution at Abendberg for 
the treatment of cretins, has addressed to us various enclosures* 
descriptive of that establishment, in furtherance of the general 
discussion upon which we have recently entered, of the existing 
provision for the cure and culture of idiots, and the necessary 
extension and amelioration of their present status. The general 
scope and manner of foundation of Dr. Guggenbiihl’s institution 
are so well known in this country, that we shall not need to 
enter into any minute particulars; but a few additional details 
will be interesting. 

Dr. Scoutetten, President of the Medical Societies of the 
Moselle, a distinguished physician who lately visited Abend- 
berg, speaks of this interesting institution as in active and 
fruitful employ, filled with cases of distressing cretinism, of 
whom there were few that did not manifest signs of mental re- 
generation and physical development. It was the encouraging 
result of the first year’s labour of Dr.Guggenbiihl which, in 1846, 
led some philanthropic ladies of Bath to attempt something for 
the poor idiots of our own country, who are, in many cases, 
more curable than cretins. Hence the Idiot School of Bath 
in this land. It was presided over by Miss White, a lady 
who acquired a knowledge of the system practised at Abend- 
berg, and devoted herself to the foundation of this new school. 
In the same way, in the year 1847, out of a deliberation 
whether to send an idiot child to the Abendberg, arose the 
thought of establishing an institution in our own country. So 
from the Abendberg sprang forth the asylum at Highgate, 
which was subsequently removed to Essex Hall (Colchester) and 
Red-hill. To this institution of Dr. Guggenbithl may be traced 
nearly all the efforts which have been made in our latest times 
to train and to cultivate the mind and body of the idiot. There 
is, therefore, a central interest attaching to this institution, and 
the intelligence of its continued success affords a hope of the 
general radiation throughout Europe of the precept and practice 
approved by experience there acquired. 

Dr. Guggenbiibl calls attention to the highly arched palate 
of the idiot, as indicating atrophy or atresia of the base of the 
brain, no less than depression of the vault shows imperfect de- 
velopment of the upper convolutions, The first care in train- 
ing the idiot is to ascertain the force of the intelligence, the 
instincts, and the sentiments, and so to strengthen those of 
which he is capable, that they may supply the place of those 
which are deficient, The first difficulty is that of articulation ; 
this is taught in class by repeating the names of objects. It is 
seriously difficult to combine their attention by a common idea, 
Dr. Guggenbtthl employs two means. In the day he strikes sud- 
denly a Chinese gong, the sound of which deafens the tympanum, 
silences conversation, and excites a movement of surprise. He 
seizes that moment to commence prayers, and then, either by 


* Die Erforschung des Cretinismus und nach dem 
tande der Naturwissenschaft. Von Dr, Wien,, 1 ie, 
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pital in the Alps. These wide-spread efforts cannot fail to 
“Produce results valuable to humanity. ‘Dr. utters 


Dr. Guggenbiih! proposes, however, to verify this opinion by 
“positive eudiometric researches, in which he looks ferward with 
confidence particularly to British skill and British philan- 


EVERY-DAY ACCIDENTS. 


THUSKING men, who observe at how great cost. of money, 
_ labour, time, and thought, the criminal is tried who is charged 
with taking away a life, cannot fail frequently:to wonder at 
the looseness and want of care with which the most fertile 
Causes of death are treated. The most frequent social sources 
of danger to life are to be found, not in horrible crimes, 
stwange accidents, and monstrous combinations of death-dealing 
‘instruments, but in the perversion of some of our daily. habits, 
the misapplication of some of our customary resources, or the 
‘failure of some of our usual safeguards. Necessarily these fatal 
-@ccurrences arise in a way easily preventible by proper caution. 
If children never played with a boiling kettle, if ladies never 
went too near the fire, if railway porters and engine-drivers 
always attended to the signals, many thousand human lives 


power of attention cannot be always depended on, even for the 
most trivial effort, that it is our duty to tax all our ingenuity 
in order to bring into service the mechanical and unvarying 
laws of natare. If we-can once bring to bear upon our preser- 
vation from such hazards any mechanical or chemical law, we 


at Hackney was nearly poisoned, accidentally, by the omission 
of a mechanical precaution, on the value of which we have 
many timés insisted, and which is rapidly becoming used, 
although not so widely as it should be. A draught and a lini- 
may | ment had been. dispensed in similar bottles: the wife, taking 


look at the hands of all dispensing draggists. 


BONE-SETTING BY THE SPIRITS. 

Wuuz the puerile tricks of rapping, floating, pinching, and 
tilting, which are practised by those who uphold spiritualism, 
are in course of exposure in England, we receive occasional 
glimpses of the higher flights of abstract imposture, which are 
characteristic of their proceedings across the Atlantic. A 
number of a journal, called the Herald of Progress, published 
at New York, lies before us, filled with extravagances which 
alike burlesque reason and science. In the department headed 
“The Spirits’ Mysteries,” we read “A Great Modern Miracle.” 
A gentleman, whose name and address are given, had suffered 
from infaney with disease of the right hip; the right leg was 
shorter of the two by two inches and five-eighths, and ‘‘withered 
away so as to be not more than half the size of the left one.” 
Lately his hip became more painful, and he determined to seek 
medical advice ; but thinking over the danger of any operation, 
he became ‘‘ impressed: that he could and would be healed, bat 
how or when, he received no intimation.” He went to bed, 
dreamed two men were operating on his hip, and when he 
awoke he found that his right leg had been made as long as his 


ould be annually saved. But it is precisely because ‘the ; left, that it was as useful to him, and that he “ was now re- 


‘their master. In the evening he employs another resouree not | 
less ingeniously devised. Such pupils as are capable of.neceiv- 
ing the first notions of reading are collected in a darkened 
chamber, and suddenly on a black board at the end of the 
room they behold a glittering line of fire—a letter of the | so far annul the danger. Discover and apply a solution‘for 
alphabet, traced by the aid of a pencil of phosphorus. The | rendering dresses incombustible, and they will never burn. 
vapid line of light sarprises the children, and attracts them to | Chemical laws are unchangeable ; and so with mechanical laws. 
give their attention to what is passing. The o is usually drawn | We hear this week of another case in which a married man 
‘first, for from this, by simple changes, may be 
, b, d, g, q, p, &c. By such ingenious means, and, 
‘by perseverance in them, Dr. Guggenbiihl succeeds in am 
wating the physical condition and strengthening the intelle 
‘his unhappy charge; and after four, five, or six years they 
‘thus become useful members of the society which they had | up the bottle containing the liniment, administered it in error 
‘burdened and deformed. as an internal medicine. Life was saved with difficulty, and 
The study of these results has led to the issue of commis- | at the cost of much permanent suffering, 
‘sions by the King of Sardinia, the King of Wurtemburg, the | ‘This, it may be said, was an instance of gross carelessness; 
“Emperor of Austria, and the Emperor of France. Formerly, | and the druggist who dispensed the medicine is blameless, 
all these countries were worse provided with the means of | since the labels were correctly inscribed. We admit that it 
aring for their idiot population than even we were. Now | was a case of great carelessness, but it is one which is un- 
‘they are, for the most part, greatly in advance of us. The | happily very far from being without precedent. By similar 
‘labours of Dr. Guggenbtihl, continually increasing in their suc- | acts of inattention, upwards of forty persons, whose cases 
eess and their extension, demand earnest help, while they | we have recorded, have, within a few years, met with death 
should excite patriotic emulation in every European country. | by their own hands, or at the hands of attendants of 
‘In his last publication, Dr. Guggenbithl insists upon the | druggists, It is, moreover, an accident which may be pre- 
necessity of an European statistical inquiryamd researches on | vented by the use of a mechanical contrivance, simple in its 
wlevel-with the present state of the natural sciences, to arrive | nature, and unerring in its action. Had the liniment been 
ata final conclusion on the difficult and complicated question | dispensed in a blue, fluted, square bottle, the wife would have 
ofthe cause of cretinism and idiocy. Meanwhile, he has the | instantly felt, on taking up the bottle, that she was handling 
eatisfaction of seeing his work move and more imitated and | ane which contained an external application ; had it been cam- 
“appreciated in all quarters of Burepe, even in these which | tracted at the neck, the slowly-flowing stream would have 
‘have hitherto been backward. Commissioners from several | afforded a second warning of its potent character. The newly- 
countries have this year visited the Abendberg to make them- | devised bottles which offer these safeguards against accidental 
-eelves.acquainted with the method of treatment: from Paris | poisoning have now been so long and prominently before the 
dhas- come Dr. Parchappe, the Emperor Napoleon ‘the Third | public, that we do not consider the chemist in this case,— 
‘having given 50,000 francs for founding a large eretin hospital | whose name we forbear to publish,—nor in any other in- 
‘tm Savoy ; from the Russian Gevernment, Dr. Ther, the Emperor | stance, to be justified in omitting to employ a mechanical expe- 
‘having ordered ‘that a series of such institutions should be | dient which affords an immunity from fatal or serious accident 
-fennded in Russia; from Spain came Dr. Pryadas, who is em- | to the sick, which no skill er care of his can otherwise 
ployed in farthering the work in his native country ; while the | avert. It is not a sufficient auswer to say that with proper 
‘Austrian Goverament has recently decided to build-a new hos- | care on their part such accidents will not happen. Experience 
shows that for want of that care they have happened in hun- 
ey may riue in scientific Fr ‘ he possesses, such accidents cannot recur. This is a precau- 
especially that by systematic investigation the chief cause of | tion for which the public and the profession have a right to 
‘thie affliction of the human race may be ascertained. He is | ES 
himeelf disposed to attribute it to ‘‘a kind of malaria which —_——— 
“predisposes to this epidemic degeneration of human nature.” 
PY. | 
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lieved from the necessity of lifting his limb with his hands.” 
But soon the difficulties arising from this marvellous cure of the 
spirits commenced. It was necessary that he should clothe him- 
self; but on putting on his pants he found the right leg of this 

t too short for him. The power which had lengthened 
the leg had stopped short of lengthening the trousers, and had 
taken away the doctor’s work only to find the tailor in employ- 
ment. Then the deep-heeled boot was out of place ; it made 
the right leg now two inches and five-eighths longer than its 
neighbour. These difficulties were overcome, and the patient 
has since mainly employed his time in jumping down flights of 


stairs and off high board fences. This case, it is stated, ‘‘ has | plain 


made quite a stir.” Of course, everyone will believe it,—in- 
deed, it is far easier of belief than some other revelations in this 
** journal of progress,”-—and it is really a cure worthy of Hollo- 
‘way’s ointment, which, on inquiry, we think it will probably 
be found that the spirits employed in the treatment. 


THE MORALITY OF AN EPIDEMIC. 

A. question has been lately raised by the Belfast Board of 
Guardians as to the power of the medical officers to send into 
the hospital, patients labouring under contagious diseases. 
The Hospital Committee made a report upon the subject to 
the following effect :— 

“ The Hospital Committee having had the question of the 
admission fom ous diseases into the workhouse hospital 
submitted to them by the re of the Board of Guardians, 
consider that the medical officers of the dispensary districts 
should be ex-officio ians as far as rds contagious dis- 
eases only, and advise that the Board should appoint them, 
subject to the approval of the Poor-law Commissioners, ex- 

io wardens accordingly ; and they advise that, for this pur- 
[Form annexed. ] 


Some opposition was made to the confirmation of this report, 


original 
views by declaring that ‘‘ It was a mean, low thing to threaten 
the town with an epidemic; it was a disgrace to the doctors, 
and they should be ashamed of themselves.” No doubt he 
shares with his children the opimion that ‘‘ it is a shame ever 


Bs , being anxious that the public mind should, without 
jay, be disabused of the unfair statements therein contained, 
mar BS tyre our sense of justice to insert the same in your 


Mr. Acton states that “in the course of a fortnight he 
to be annoyed by foul effluvia from the drains, from which 
and servants severely suffered ‘*he imme- 

iately wrote to the agent, warning him o responsibi 
in again and that he received 

stereotyped answer, ‘ ve ¢ every inquiry into 
tise drains and water-closets, and find thems unobjec- 

The trath is as follows:—Mr. Acton never made any com- 
tt to me or at my office until he had left the house, after 
the agreed eight weeks’ tenancy, when, on forwarding a cheque 
for the rent, he complained of the state of the drains. On re- 
ceipt of his letter, 1 went immediately to the house, taking 
the owner with me, and found in 
a sr satisfactory state; ere wrote to him as 
follows :—** I regret to hear of the illness of your —: but I 
am quite satisfied that your occupancy of No. 11 nothing 
to do with it; I have made every inquiry into the state of the 
drains and water-closets, and find them unobjectionable, In 
addition to this, no complaint was made by yourself or your 
family; and Mrs. —— (the owner) informs me that you re- 
—- expressed yourself as perfectly satisfied with the 

ouse, and even spoke of occupying it next year.” I may add 
that, in consequence of an rtunity of letting the house on 
better terms t those on which Mr. Acton held it, the owner 
offered him £30 to quit, which Mr. Acton declined. 

As far, therefore, as Mr. Acton’s letter has reference to the 
house which I let to him, it is simply a misrepresentation of 
facts; while his sneering allusion to my reply as the “‘stereo- 
typed answer” is wilfully unjust. In the same dishonourable 
spirit is his statement respecting the a at Brighton, for 
town, but selects, from a retarn two years old, the only quar- 
ter in the last four years in which the deaths exceed the births. 
The house has been let since the 29th of October, without a 
complaint. I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

North-street, Brighton, Nov. 1860, P. R. WitK0xson, 
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ON WHAT IS COMMONLY GALLED RIGIDITY 
OF THE OS UTERI. 
To the Editor of Tue Lancet. 


an 
trouble 


4: 


5 


on the ground that no epidemic actually existed. To this it 
‘was answered that the committee wish to prevent the spread 
of contagious disease when such occurred, and so diminish the 
chances of an epidemic, The report was recommended on the ™®,— metres ay your readers have equally as 
: ; : : : : ised as myself at the communication on the above subject 
with which Arnott favoured you, published ia Tux Lancet 
cure. An excitable guardian, however, opposed this view, | of Nov. 17th, p. 484; for be has either heen so fortunate in his 
midwifery practice as not to meet with any ease of rigidity of 
occu 
All obstetricians and obstetric writers would certainly ignore 
his description of a rigid os, and would, doubtless, inform him 
= : thatthe class of cases, of which he cites one, could be found 
to make them take medicine, and should assist them to throw | under a different heading in their works—viz., pendulous ab- 
prereset Dr. Brown, on whose motion | dome iow of the uterus; and if Dr. Arnott will 
report was adopted, summed up the whole argument in by tgeere Fe , Cazeaux, or 
he will find that his description of a case of ante- 
a versio theuterus is pretty accurate. But when he states 
For the benefit of the people of Belfast and the poor, no t majority of cases, ws sak 
en will say, that if an epidemic should arise,—which | d aecuses authors of classing all such cases 
and pray may be far distant,—the proper course to take | 
would not be to give the daties into the hands of those best | 
qualified to exercise them. Point me out a single warden who | 
will follow me when cholera prevails, and I will say that I am | 
weeng— when provailé, andi I will any Liam 
wrong,” 
Correspondence. 
“ Audi alteram partem.” 
THE DRAINS OF BRIGHTON. 
To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 
Sm,—In your last week’s impression you inserted a letter 
from Mr. William Acton, of Queen Anne-street, headed 
‘* Death-Drains of Brighton.” This was copied into The Times, 
As the agent who let him the house, I at once replied in that ee ae 
4 


POOR-LAW MEDICAL REFORM, 
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treatment which Dr. Arnott recommends for ‘‘ what is 

idity of the os uteri,” is pretty accurate 
when applied to cases of anteversion of the uterus, but the in- 
cision or incisions must be entirely and wholly unnecessary in 


| 


Midwifery,” p. 196, where Dr. Dewees is quoted. He states 
that he met with individuals who, not content, like Dr. 
snd, preening om. thet Delve, 

y that which Nature had forgotten. 


The patient should be placed on her back,—in bed, of course, — 
i i during a pain, the os should be tilted 


forwards by means of the forefinger hooked within it. If such 
@ course of treatment be adopted, with a little of the patience 
of the “‘ laisser aller school,” it will be found that incisions are 


to mended, 
be uctive of dire results, both to the lives of patients 
and the credit of the medical attendant. 

The little niceties in diagnosis are less insisted on here than 

the continent, which is to be regretted, as it too often leads 
general practitioner to lean too much on his experience, 

ibe that which he conceives to be indicated, with- 
ying the nature of the lesion which has given rise to 
the symptoms, and, it is to be feared, without being able to 
give a reason for administering such and such remedies. 

I make this remark, because it is evident that Dr. Arnott 
understands the management of these cases, but it is much less 
clear that he understands their nature or their cause. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Terrington, King’s Lynn, Nov. 1860. M. W. Fisuer, M.D, 


POOR-LAW MEDICAL REFORM. 

To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 
agree with the ‘‘ Draft” being circulated 
Mr. Griffin, for it not 
to simplify the matter at all. Let us take his 


assist- 
ce : p to my quarter’s duties would be a list con- 
dental cases of illness already on my list ?—I cannot see any 
utility in it whatever. Now if, on the other hand, a quarter! 
list be prepared of soul entitled to relief when requi 
you would have your daties fixed for you. The overseer (or 
whatever officer he may be) would know to whom to give or to 
refuse an order if it be demanded; why not, then, give a list 
hand of all such persons, and so save time, trouble, and, 


in cases of emergency, danger? Such a list, properly tabu- 
lated, would be a valashle parochial document, cad when com. 
piled for the whole country, also valuable as a statistic of the 
social condition of the poorer classes. In such a list, there 
should be a column for midwifery, and another for distance. 
In my district, only after three children do the Board allow a 
midwifery ticket, whereas the first confinement is the one of 
greatest im both for the present and the future. 

Mr. Griffin’s remuneration by case is good when you will 
define a case. In my district here, the trifling ailments that 

ap ts do not leave —they want no parish relief, 
but they want a little physic; they get it—have, perhaps, a 
— Pre —all without an ical 
cers, ever bent upon in ing their recei mma: 


itto under three, and so on; or they may be omitted, and the 
matter compounded in some other way. 
The great object of reform would be, to obtain for the poor 
the greatest amount of attendance at the least possible ex- 
and yet at a proper remuneration of the medical atten- 
cant. To this end, every possible obstacle in the di of 
his duties should be remo 


servant-man, remitted; and all arrangements should 

t rather than cure 

illness ; and then a remuneration, not great, but paying, would 
in 


The present system of orders would remain as to tramps, 
accidents on public roads, persons in the lock-up, wandering 


insane, &c. 
The election of the medical officer, the ly of 
extras, &c., and the present extras in ce with 
Poor-law Board, are points of minor detail, which, when com- 
mon sense, common honesty, and the iarity of each 
locality are considered, may be easily I have above 
indicated the two great points which seem to me to form the 
best bases for the required reform. 

I have the to remain, Sir, yours truly, 
November, 1860. J. H. B. 


NEW METHOD OF REDUCING STRANGULATED 
HERNIA. 
To the Editor of Tur Lancer. 


Str,—Under the above title several interesting letters have 
lately in Tue Lancet, all corroborative of the pro- 
ition t, in the treatment of hernia, a force can be bene- 
ially applied to draw in the extruded intestine, as well as 
Ie 1843, I sent Hernia to 
gZ ago as June, sent a paper on Hernia 

Lancet, in which this principle of rAd we insisted upon, 
and a new mode of carrying it into effect This con- 
sists of injecti and distenti: 

the stricture. 


the same paper, when 
tinal obstruction, allusion is made to the effect of change of pos- 
crude mercury has, in accordance with old practice in 
ileus, been swallowed. If no addition be made to the natural 
contained within the abdominal walls 
yielding to atmospheric pressure, it is difficult to conceive that 
this weight would be ient for such a purpose under ordi- 
nary circumstances; and it is probable that the successful 
treatment, in the cases reported, may have been much depen- 
dent on muscular relaxation or some other cause. Neverthe- 
less, whatever the principle of beneficial action may have been, 
so many unconnected testimonies of the advantage of the new 
plan must surely draw the attention of the profession to it, and 
authorize its further trial. 

When writing 


cure 
is the application of cold. The si y rationale 
of tho action of eld in hernia given by Sit (long 
authority on the subject) is noticed in 
alluded to, and with such a guiding theory it was no 
that its use should have been so imperfect and its 
uncertain. Amongst the various beneficial effects of 
a hernial tumour, the diminution of 
(fut 00.0 in size by 
removal of a ring) and of its gaseous contents is 


principal; and if equal can be applied 
the tumour with a bladder or gauze bag containing 
ice may constitute a useful i measure while 


paration; but it is very inferior in power or efficacy 
& 


FEREs 


Be 


is in 
the plan of enclosing the tumour in a bottomless 
cup of gutta-percha Gised to the part while oft 


| 
every suchcase. Some strong language respecting 1NCiSions in 
anteversion of the uterus may be found in Rigby’s ‘‘ System of | 
But what physiologists they must have been, and what e | : : : 
notions they aut here entertained about generation ! adoption of a list of all residents, &c., entitled to the medical 
It will be as well, perhaps, for me to state briefly what is | officer’s services, and a payment per head according to distance 
done in these cases J por and nd of the uterus during labour. | a8 marked on such list. 
never necessary, a8 was previously stated. 
I have thought it enemy: ¢ to comment menctoanaly, on Dr. 
Arnott’s remarks because of the baneful influence they might 
exert over the inexperienced and unwary. Novel expedients | 
are often caught at by the young practitioner; and to tempt | | 
| 
| 
dient would generally prove effectual, and that the very dan- 
gerous operation of BF arenten- might thus be often rendered 
unnecessary. No more important information has been ren- 
SS) dered by the recent application of statistics to surgery than 
by the knowledge of the great mortality from herniotomy. | 
quarterly list: 1t would here, in my district, be useless—just a } 
starting-point; it would neither indicate to me all those who | 
| 
‘ 
‘ 
the opmion that the principle of withdrawing a stran | 
| intestine is not the only one in the treatment of hernia which 
| has been very imperfectly carried out. The consequence of 
| this imperfection has been, the unmerited obloquy into which . 
ey know they are entitiec an order, an ey objec ) 
the trouble and time it takes, and therefore their registered 
cases fall very short of the work done. | 
of club-fashion, so much per head. Again, 
as to mileage, in my tabulated list a column would be devoted 
1, 3, 3, 4, 5, 6, to the | 
80 much per head 
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that occasionally used in the production of 
and filling this with a semi-fluid mix- 
portion as will reduce the tem- 


sufficient 
to capa te flatus in the strangulated noose of intestine, and 


anesthetic when the knife is at last resorted to. It will then 
tive of the inflammation that might other- 
operati«n, and as a promoter of the ing of 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
York-street, Portman-square, Nov. 1860. JAMES Arnott, M.D. 


To the Editor of Tus Lancer. 
—By consulting Mr. South’s ‘‘ Household for 
234, Mr. Jessop will find that his sup new 
success by the French surgeons. 


remain, Sir, yours truly, 
Cheltenham, Nov, 1860. 


To the Editor of Tae Laycert. 


Sir,—Had Mr. J consulted Mr. Lawrence's work on 
“* Ruptures,” he would have found, at p. 85 of the fourth edi- 
tion, the following :— 


‘* A strong man, placed in a convenient ition near the 
of tha lower en bia shoulders, 
so that the patient’s head and chest only rest on the bed. At- 
tempts at reduction in this posture are said to have succeeded, 
after everything a failed, and have, therefore, been 
highly recommended by some surgeons.” 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
ewton B, C. Les, M.R.C.S.E. 
Talbot-terrace, Westbourne-park, Nov. 1860. 


Str, 
1851, 


BREVITY WITHOUT OBSCURITY. 
To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 
Sm,—In publication of the 17th ultimo, is inserted a 


the writer of which has discovered that, ‘‘ according 
to the i -General’s Twenty-first Annual Report, disease 


of ‘* a special hospital 
obscure affections in the malesex.”’ Let meassure him that hisown 
ital will not be called for, and 
that he may, both y and j 


” is ted in large type, and is inclusive of the 

** Uterus, &c.,” which has moved his mirth in the detailed list 

of diseases. Let no man blindly overlook, oo despise an 
the usual 


et cetera; for in e age that symbol has 
leaf of literature, , indeed, of all discourse both 
written. The Registrar-General most properly observes the 
Ciceronian maxim, ‘‘ Verborum turpitudo, et rerum obsceenitas 
80 an exam 
ood an example, 
ALPHA, 


VACCINATION. 
To the Editor of Tue Lancet. 


SANITARY REFORM. 
To the Editor of Tus Lancer. 
Str,—The very fair and full account which you have done 


me the honour to give of my Bradford contains a remark 
which may lead to misapprehension of my meaning on a point. 
of some im 

We do not that 


legal are 
Minute of the late General Board of Health, Dec, 20th, 1855. 


The reasons for ing those functions from —— practice 
have been a forcibly than by the princi 
officers of th in provincial towns, with whom I 


in 1854, and whose replies are given in my Essays on State 


servant, 
H. W. Roary, 


VACCINATION IN INDIA. 
To the Editor of Tax Lancer. 


with 
one 


‘* There are seven sister sorts of small-pox—gootea, dowdea, 
hain, rhodo, chaumia, banunea, and busmuth. The last six 
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Tur Lancert,] 
though d than, 
ture of ice and salt, 
perature much below Of dISSOlVIng 10e, DUE NOt so low as 
to produce congelation. The taxis “¥ | be employed at inter- 
vale with or without chloroform; and if a wide cup be used, 
without suspending the action o rigorific, fore aban- | ice as well as from private practice, On the contrary, we 
i the measure, the cold may be increase ao as to produce freely admit the wlvantages of public medical employment to 
congestion and (Jat chloroform acts in both capitis) f And in a paper read before a previous meeting 
it then fails in effecting reduction, it will answer as a local | of the Social Science Association, I distinctly stated that con- 
| mexion with an hospital or medical school would be a special 
recommendation to any candidate for sanitary office. The 
reasons for combining public curative duties with preventive or 
wound, | 
= 
Srr,—In the spring of 1850, during a brief residence in Cal- 
cutta, small-pox raged with unmitigated fury, slayi 
| remorseless hand its victims, ant 
| instance, that of an amiable English physician, Dr. R——, 
| who resided with me in the same house in Fauld-square, the 
upper i e lower extremities g decomposed for 
This state of things naturally in- 
duced me to inquire how far the practice of vaccination was 
amongst European — , and totally neglected 
the natives, who, whether 
—_—_— stition, or from their traditionary veneration for the cow, re- 
sisted, in Calcutta and the surrounding villages, all attempts 
tion. ion, however, was common amongst the natives, 
thus serving to propagate the variolous fever. 
After conve on the subject with an intelligent baboo, 
of the uterus &c, was the cause of death in no less than fifty- | recondite prescription, ay oe nee ay — 
leasant humour—I dare not say sparkling wit—he proceeds | enoug’ t ges in a nosological arrangemen’ 
| Cullen or Bateman :— 
| 
a pair of Dollond’s patent spectacles—a help to read of which 
he is painfully in want. When he has put them on, I shall | a pttacked, the father and mother must put a halter 
take him back from the 136th page of the said Report to the r necks, and tie their hands and feet my ey sae 
140th, and there show him that the general heading, “ O must be placed in the middle of the floor; the floor 
be swept, but cleaned out with a cloth. Neither 
mother nor child may eat flesh, oil or glue, or any 
ce; they mu*t have only ‘ uhal bat’ or ‘ nowd 
child is cross, tive father and mother must salaam 
loth round their secks. At night, the child being 
| of the floor, the father and mother must sleep on 
such a distance as not to touch it; and they must 
not touch each other or the child without bathing. No stranger 
may touch the child, In the morning th.» must rise and 
tree, and sprinkle the whole way from the tree to where the 
. child is lying. After this, they must come to gootea to leave 
the child; 
puta little milk into its eyes; 
Sm,—In your impression of the 10th instant, I observe a | on any account to leave the child alone, When the child 
itn Senne anes See ee If the following | recovered, and been able to bathe in water, a Brahmin must 
case tend to throw any light on the effect of the vaccine virus, | make a poojah for it; and a pig ought to be killed in the 
I should feel obliged by its insertion :— parents’ house as a substitute for the child whose life has Iii \ 
Some time since I vaccinated a healthy baby, whose arm at | spared.” 
the end of the week (eighth day) exhibited no trace of inflam-| Absurd as is this nonsensical farrago, évery practical man 
pg must, in the course of his experience, even in enlightened 
pustule, from which I obtained a good pock in a child, | England, have met with numerous instances—and amongst the 
educated classes too—where the most absurd ideas and preju- 
Lowestoft, Nov, 1980, James Ray, M,R.C,S, 
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notions of its defectiveness, as well as of its liability 
to induce disease, Ee weak minds of obstinate and 
self-opiniated parents. ing and facts are thrown away 
upon such persons, and — but rigidly enforcing the ope- 
ration in every house by a duly-qualified staff of competent 
practitioners, adequately paid, will ever drive the hideous 
I in, Sir, faithful 
remain, Sir, very ully yours, 
London, Nov. 1860, J. J. Macerzeor, M.D, 


THE STATE OF THE INDIAN MEDICAL 
SERVICE. 
To the Editor of Tue Lancet, 

‘Sm,—If, although the Indian local armies are marked for 
annexation to the Line, there be any hospital students who, 

tee ir rights ivileges, thin competi 

at the India Office in January, let them 
Indian newspaper. Advertisements for candidates are apt to 
show only the rosy side of the picture: a competency from the 
date of landing; the prospect of lucrative civil employment ; 
princely retiring allowances from the medical funds. A local 
publication, however, — in a minor presidency, is more 
apt to show the other side: the shifting for two or three years 
from one into another kind of travelling order—rail and transit 
and river, palki and tent and rail; the share of one’s pay that 
to the Peninsular and Oriental Navigation Company; pro- 
motion indefinitely postponed; the way in which the Royal 
Warrant has been extended to India. The for India, 
when questioned on the subject of the Warrant, had the cool- 
ness to answer that the Line and local services in India were 
equality.” When the liti re- 


to! thé l6éal services in 1860 was emptied by simply omitting 
every ‘clause in which pay or pension was mentioned. 
‘If the Line officers are to hold the best i 


although he associates with soldiers daily, 
rifle volunteer of one month’s standing.’’ He knows 
less of shouldering arms and i 


uable time-piece was presented to 
Worcester, with a purse ini 


MEDICAL TRIALS. 


COURT OF QUEEN’S BENCH, Noy. 21, 
(Sittings in Banco, before Lord Chief Justice Cocxsurn and 
Justices Wicu1mMan, Hitt, and BLacksuRy.) 

STEELE (APPELLANT) v. HAMILTON (RESPONDENT), 


1860, wilfully and falsely pretended to 
practitioner, or apothecary, and used the 
practitioner, or 


re, 
by law as a surgeon, practitioner in medicine, or a 

whereby he had become liable to a penalty of £20. When the 
Hey oe appeared before the magistrate it was proved that 
he certificate :— 


the following 
** MepicaL CERTIFICATE. 
‘“*T hereby certify that I attended William Hayes, late of 


ton, surgeon,” 
The 


ible, except upon close i 
the bein; 


| 
tion whether the eet forth in the case were sufficient in 
law to warrant the conviction of the respondent, whom the 
os had declined to convict, of an offence against the 
t appeared e t, Arthur Brown Steele, 
secretary to the Liverpost "Medical Registration Society, had 
caused the respondent, John Hamilton, to be summoned before 
the magistrate upon an information which charged that he, on 
| the 2ist of 
| be a surgeon, gene 
| name of surgeon, 
name, title, addition, or description, implying that he was 
death, enteritis; and that I have no reason to attribute his 
death to poison, violence, or criminal neglect. 
‘*Joun Hamittroy, 
ceived each a shell of the celebrated oyster, they were doubtless “ Profession, Botanic Surgeon, 
‘“on a footing of perfect geite’ The shell granted to the | _ “Day of February 22nd, 1860.” “ Residence, 94, Mill-street. 
Line in 1858. was emptied of the improved rates of pay by “a | It was also proved that over the door of the house where the 
corresponding deduction from allowances.” The shell granted | respondent carried on his business was painted in hangs Logie 
letters, “‘ J. Hamilton, Surgeon,” and in very small 
underneath, ‘* Boston, U.S.;” and upon a glass panel of the 
door itself Pe J. Hamilton, Anti-Registered Sur- 
monopoli y the , they must look sharp, ere they geon.” The words “ anti-registered” were considerably smaller 
all abolished. “A deputy inspectorship (southern division) has | than the words ‘‘ J. Hamil and so as to be ille- 
been lately lost to Bombay, another (centre division) to Madras, . magistrate dismissed 
and one or two more are expected to follow. The stations in required by the appellant to state 
Burmah are now nearly comfortable enough to be handed over | # case, he submitted the following question to this Court,— 
to the major presi ’ If they be handed over, the natural namely, “ Whether the evidence was sufficient in law to war- 
consequence will be a reduction of the present Madras | rant a conviction under the 40th section of the Medical Act. 
army, and possibly of its establishment of full surgeons by one | If the Court are of opinion that the evidence was sufficient in 
for every regiment broken wp. At present, the full are to the 
assistant surgeons as two to five. The new police battalions | or conviction as the Court shall think fit. 
are, in the southern presidency, so far organized as to promise 
a further and earlier reduction. To appoint surgeons to these | case must be governed by ne decision in the Court of Common 
battalions would be a violation of the economical principles on | Pleas, “* ae Chevallier” (29, L. J., M. C., 225), unless 
which they are levied. Their medical wants are supplied, as | it could be mum thats thee comensaeeunnest ie penstinnine- 
yet, from the civil dispensaries, making civil employment more eg apm ety oe othing was stated on that sub- 
valuable than ever as a field for practice. ject in the case ; ut as the respondent, he believed, was only 
Fully agreeing with your correspondent, ‘‘ Impromptu,” about forty years of he applied that the case might be 
that a surgeon ought to have other and higher aspirations than sent back to be amended. 
imitation to his remar! at a medical officer ‘‘ knows about en case y e 
a both of whom had refused to convict, and he hoped the case 
would not be. sent back. He should contend that the case was 
nown & mess enlightened by the doctor az to Mariborough’s | been that @ person 'y to if a surgeon, 
campaigns ; a party, mainly military, and including an artill without being duly registered, was no offence against the 40th 
ty who di i, on comparing | Mr. contended that the respondent had falsely pre- 
notes, that a medical non-combatant and a civilian were tended 
who had Such | burial. The 37th section of the Medical Act enacted that no 
instances may not be usual, but I suspect that, in the junior | certificate required by any Act of Parliament should be valid 
ranks at least, they are not rare. Sho 
Whether has an army in quarters or an army in the field | | Mr. Evans said that the 37th section referred to cases where 
the larger proportion of medical officers ? the certificate of a surgeon was required—for instance, in the 
‘Lam, Sir, yours respectfully, case of an insane person whom it might be proposed to send to 
‘ @etober, 1860, Meprevs Iwprcus. a lunatic asylum. But the certificate as to the cause of death 
| might be given by any person who wae present at the death, 
Justice Hint to the 
‘Dxstimoniat To 4 Paysrcian.—On the 23rd ult., a| tration Act (6th and 7th William IV., cap. 86), and said 
Dr. Philip H. Williams, _Mr. Justice Buacksunn thought that part of the case was 
125. sovereigns, as an eae by the subscribers. to | disposed of. 
the Dispensary in that city of his services rendered to the | Mr. Txmrie proceeded to call attention to thecase, in which 
was found that the words anti-registered” were. written in 
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very small letters, so as to be illegible except upon close in- 


suggested that, to bring the case within it, it must be shown 

falsely pretended to be a su &c., “ imply- 

that be rgiatered under the Act o is recognised 

Lord Chi ait than wes 


without His t that the 
decision of the be effected, but, at the same 


r ges same opinion. 
Judgment affirmed, without costs. 


DUMFRIES CIRCUIT COURT. 


Davrp Gres, medical student, Glasgow, was 
28th, before Lord Cowan, bed 
in so far as, on or about Tuesday, 
parish of Dumfries, the said 


to the Rox 
Militia, did wickedly and feloniously, place, 
write and fabricate, or cause to be written or fabricated, a 
simulated document g to be a diploma of com: 
from the Faculty of of 
use such document, he well knowing it to be a forgery.” 
panel re: guilty of uttering and using such document. 
Mr. A. T. Boy Le, prisoner's counsel, in extenuation, said that 
the panel, as student in the Andersonian University of Glas- 
w, bore the most irreproachable character. Mr. le pro- 
certificates to that effect from Professors Bell, Moreton, 
and Penny, of the Andersonian University, Glasgow, and from 
. Watson, of the Royal Infirmary there. Mr. Boyle said it 
had not been out of any sordid motives that his client had 
uttered this document. Mr. Gibb had made every reparation 
salary while performing the duties of assistant-surgeon. 
Lord Cowan said that it was one of the most painful 


me at offence in its mildest fam, bs 
sitting there to 


PARISIAN MEDICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


Tue papers read at the last meeting of the Academy of 
Medicine were almost exclusively on the one subject of ob- 
stetrics. The explanation of this somewhat unusual occurrence 
may be found in the fact that the vacancy existing in the mid- 
wifery section of this body is about to be filled up (next Tues- 
day, indeed, the preliminaries of election will be arranged); 
and most of the candidates are desirous of trying their paces 
before entering the course. Dr. Mattei, a Corsican, a soi-disant 


variety of forceps), came forward, with some pomp and promise 
of novelty, to read a paper “‘ On the several Points of Midwifery 
Practice still requiring further Study ;” and after making his 
audience undergo all the tortures of a tedious delivery, disap- 
pointed them as to the realization uf the promise of originality. 
The chief conclusions deduced by the author in his communi- 
cation to the Academy are the following:—The function of 
peep being a natural operation, its accomplishment ought 
spontaneous, and consistent with the perfect safety of 
both mather and child, in large 
child moditied by civilization, more es 
cities, Dr. Mattei’s object i is to endeavour to 
inhabiting town position the woman child- 
bearing as the peasant, and so counteract the vicious perversion 
of the natural status during the terms , labour, 


obstetrical reformer and inventor of the leniceps (a milder | 8° 


and subsequent periods, During 

object is to augment as much as Ro 
blood and the vital force of the woman by fit hygienic and 

present, ten to uterine congestion, as princi 
of parturition. y means exte manipulation during 
converted into that of the head. —— 
sion of the child not be effected within the space —o 


or forty M. Matte’ practice has, 
successful. He has found labour prompt whe per 
of the mother has been husbanded; and the eect me 
a | — prolonged and ineffectual efforts, has been able to 
y, and so oppose the most effectual barrier to 
the ‘oceaeiell bemorr! Moreover, the lochial discharge 
has been moderate, and the secretion of milk abundant and un- 


yemia and 
ren interference, and by the assistance of his leniceps, the 
— may be preserved from this primary cause of purulent 
infection—namely, traumatic lesion to the soft tissues. In 
cases in which such injury may have been unavoidable, M. 
Mattei believes that women may be secured from the deadly 
effect of the absorption of pus into the blood by the free ad- 
ministration of the ergot of rye, and the production and main- 
pane of forced contraction of the uterus, All So peices 
vaun as possessing a tective power against gravest 
of all complications, are loud by the author in the category 
of stimulants of uterine contraction ; in this class he includes 


occur, M 
such a 
system, the author declares to et ag encountered—out of two 
hundred accouchements accomplished with his aid in Paris— 
only one case with a fatal termination. 

A paper, also on an obstetric subject, was read by M. 
Hatin, likewise a candidate for the vacant academical arm- 
chair. This communication bears chiefly upon the question of 
the performance of the Cwsarean operation after the death of 
the mother, and the legal difficulties connected therewith. It 

pears that as the law now stands in France, no operation for 
*| ape preservation of the unborn child can be undertaken within 
the twenty-four hours subsequent to the mother’s decease. 
This law is based upon the presumed doubt as to the death 
having really occurred; but, meanwhile, the delay is in- 
evitably fatal to the infant. M. Hatin, therefore, invokes the 
assistance of the Academy, and solicits its active interference 
a so absurd a judi- 

re; ion. 

The Sraculty of Medicine, at the request of the Minister of 
Public Instraction, has forwarded its hst of candidates for the 
vacant chair of Internal Pathol The two names sent in 
are those of MM, Monneret Beau. The appointment of 
the latter gentleman would be very popular amongst the stu- 
dents. The clinical lectures of Bea, are 
practical, inal, and interesting ; occasion- 
ally may at his hobbies beyond measure hard, yet there is no 
ral course of pathology and tics (even including 
that of M. Trousseau) more useful to student in after-life 
than that of M. Beau. 

Two new psychological j are about to be founded in 
Paris at the ginning of next year. The first, entitled Clinical 
Archives of Mental and Nervous Disorders, with M, Baillarger 

rincipal editor ; and the second, founded by M. Delasiauve, 
ae the name of the Journal of Mental Medicine. The 
portion of our profession, and amongst magistrates, the science 
of mental pathology and of forensic medicine in connexion with 
insanity. 

A Lyons newspaper (the Courrier de Lyon) announces that 
for the assembling of a Sanitary Congress at Lyons is at 
this moment on the eve of execution. Each of the “hom 
towns of France and of the Mediterranean coast is to 


sented and of the wall 


an 
1s ccompanied by fever. When febrile symptoms do set in after 
very, they are almost invariably the result of injury done 
he soft parts during labour; and when these injuries deter- 
1 ipecacuanha and digitalis. If, however, in spite of all 
he had ever met. It was within his recollection when forger 
was visited with the highest penalties of the Court. Luckil 
this case was not one such as the forgery of bank bills, but on 
even loo 
could no 
ith a les 
penalty than twelve months’ imprisonment, in order to sho 
all that in this country no good could be attained by evil. 
hoped that when the pri was restored to society th 
would prove a lesson —. 
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mist, M. mann, been for some time 


of St. Thomas’s Hospital, 


1, 1660. 


M. , of the Charité, has, with the assistance of ache-| Apporntments.—Mr. Charles F. Keele, M.R.CS., ~-4 


testines. Charcoal, originally proposed for this purpose, was| John J. Nason, M.B, Lond, 


found to be inefficient when moistened, and, after various ex- | to 
periments, M. Hoffmann has given the ce to the sub- 


the Stratford-on-Avon 


mitrate of bismuth. Out oft human body, and at moderate The 


temperature, this drug 


fulfils the condition of absorp- who is 


tion ; tat whether the'snmse will bold good im the intestines, aad known, intended to winter in Madeira, and Queen Victoria had 


for farther eluci- 


dation. M. Pi is now about to commence a series of clinical self and her suite of fifty 


that this intention may be frustrated, a sudden 
ts, with this object in view, at the Charité. however, y 

entioned in a former letter that Professor Vella, of hemorrhage ae et ne must. 
by the experimental researches of M. Claude be regarded as a serious the progress of the disease. 


of 
led to + ~sem van the drug in the treatment of several convul- | Mr. John Cockcroft, 


be of in these islands, 


also understood to have a medical object in her visit. 


Prises for Third: 
Middleham, Yorkshire. First prize, value 


sive diseases, sen her wa y epilepsy, and with most marked | ¢5 5s: Mr. Daniel John Leech, Stretf Second prize, 
effect. two cases of epilepsy, which had resisted | yajue £3 3s.: Mr. Wi baler, Mt = 


a variety previa treatment, were laid before the members | Prizes for Second- Year's £15: 
Grove Lee, Thame, i 


of the Academy of Sciences at their last sitting. One of the Mr. Herbert 


by was © young man, value £5 Mr. James Yates, Oldham. Second prize 
three. In him the disease was hereditary and congenital. £3 3s.: Mr. F. R. Fairbank, Moss Side. Third 


- aos four years at Charenton, and was accounted 
ble. The number of attacks during the month amounted | ¢) 

to twenty, whereof the greater part were most severe. The | w. 


£2 28.: Mr. James Allen, Pott Shrig! . Fourth pri 


ls.: Mr. E. H. Roe, Eccles, 
Morris, Rochdale. 


Prizes First- Year's Stwdents.—Scholarship, 


press fe for eight years past, and during the last twelvemonth . Rensha 
to daily tits. Under the influence of the woorara treat- Mr. E. 


@ grain to a grain to the suppurating surface of a blister), the £2. 


2s.: Mr. F. W. 


attacks diminished in frequency, so considerably that in the | value £1 1s: Mr. Hugh Moss, 


th, 
and in the second from twenty-nine or thirty to eight. Not | 7, 


poe d only be persisted in for eight weeks, as the 


stock of woorara ran short ; a the results obtained | w_ 


were decided] of a nature to encourage other practitioners in 
following in th 
Paris, November 26th, 1860. 


Medical Hews, 


or Surczons.—The following gentle- | Westbourne-park, ‘after six years’ 
men, having undergone the necessary examinations, were ad- neral practitioner, and 


ificates 
J. Roberts, Joshua Handley, 


w. 
e footsteps of M. Thiercelin. B 
J 


Rushton, Rainow, near 


Bradley, Manchester. 


prize, 


i 


Mersey. First 
Second 


it 


Certificates of Merit.—Mr. J. D. Kendal ; Mr. John 


as 
Fellows of the College, at a meeting of the Court of | Guard, wing cunnves to Se eee 


Examiners, on the 29th ult. :— to 


mark their sense of 


Bury, Ge Gosrge vie ene oN Whetstone, Middlesex; diploma of | him, have presented him with a 
bership dated Dee. 1 ith gol ing the following inscription :— 
Clapton, Williem, St. Thomas’ oeptal March 20, 1857. ** Presented to J. T. H. Dunn, Esq. .D. is fri 


Crosby, Thomas May 21, 1853. 


Dudley, William Lewis, M aD. Andrews, Bogota, New Granada, Hart- | Whitstable, as a mark of the esteem and respect in which he 


street, Bloomsbu 
Gin, "Walter Battershall, MLD. Lond., Cambridge-place, Regent's-park; 


April 9, 1847, his residence among 


Smith, Eustace, M.B. Lond., Leamington; Nov. 5, 1858, 
Woodhonse, Thomas James, Wells street, Hackney; March 20, 1857. 
It may not, perhaps, be erally known that, by a recent 


tary 

also to pee for the tem 
regulation of the Council of the College, Graduates in Medi- | (40. their 
- eine of the Universities of London, Oxford, and Cambridge, pending en 


are admitted to the Fellowship after having passed the pro- ae 
fessional 


Kidbrooke-common, is 


tion in Surgery only. tion is considered to be one of 


of severe 
to the i about to a 


Aroraecanizs’ Hatt.—The following gentlemen passed | the , Teview, and practisin ds, in which accidents 
their examination in the science and practice of medicine, and | ma sequiring aid.» in ender prosure 
received certificates to practise, on and ventilation, an additional space of ground beyond the 

Thursday, Nov, 22nd, 1860. building is to be cleared. 
A Gatiant Surcgon.—We record with high satisfaction 
cole, James, Lancaster. 78th Regiment, w: votion an ic 
the mutiny in India have won for him the Victoria 

The foll tl da: their | the decoration of the Order of the Bath. The former honour 

ay he received lately at the hands of the Queen, and his services 
May, Henry, Birmingham, o announced in the TE Joseph Jee, 
Tanner, Richard , Painswick, Gloucester. —For most i try im) services, 
| on the entry of the Inte Major-General Havelock’s relieving 


Portsmouth, .Portsea, and Gosport 
young Empress of Austria, 
ersons to that island. “Tt is feared 
investigations had considerably strengthehed the bellel, already Royat Scnoot or Menpictnz. — The 
two in | award of and prizes for the session 1559-60 took 
as poison antidote. It would now appear that iercelin place at the R A ursday aftern 22nd 
has advanced a step further, and, by the counteraction y 
[ ertifica 
second se was that la giri I venteen, a sulierer rom 
Lee ourth prize, 
acclesheiad ; Mr, hobert 
on. y Trequency 0 the hts de ore ase, but Striking gene Cheetna Tris. 
Alfred Heap, S. A. Patrick, 
lhomas H. Dickinson, Robert 
, J. Whittham, D. Elias, 
loles, E. Dawson, T. Wilson, 
Clarke, E. H. Roe, H. Cartmel, D. Meany, H. G. Lee, 
H. Hughes, A. F. S. Clarke, J. Yates, J. Hollingworth, 
C. Smart, J. W. Morris, F. R. Fairbank, J. Anderson, 
Welsh, J. L. Rushton, E. T. Newbold, G. Hunstone, W. 
—_—_—_—_—_— Bird, J. Watson, J. D. Mann, J. Allen, J. Bott, N. M‘Guire, 
J. Gregory, J. Gwither, P. Byrnes, W. H. Flint, 8. Bradley, 
and G. Newton. 
Dunn, of Carton-place, 
practice at Whitstable as a 
mitted 
them. Nov. 12th, 1860.” 
Mitrrary Dispensary 
partia Too uc 
the most eligible in and about 
vation and its near proximity to 
| 
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force into Lucknow, on the 25th September, 1857, in having | (in the 2ist ult., at St. George’s, Hanover-square, William 
during action (when the 78th Highlanders, in possession | Hen * > M.R.C.8., son of Vice-Admiral Joseph 
Sonat by the late ‘Jobe Obasioe Bes of 
the lange of men , whom he'sue- | water, W: 
Subsequently, on the same day, in vouring to reach On the 14th ult., at Hartley Wintney, Hants, Fenwick Mar- 
Residency with the wounded men, Surgeom Jee became be- | tin Tweddell, Esq., Staff-Surgeon, late of the 4th Battalion 
sieged by an overwhelming force im the Mote Mehal, where he Mili Train. 
dosing night and On the i4th ult., at Hounslow, Robert’ Molloy, M.D., late 
tanily and repentediy exposing himenlf to vy fire im pro- | of Clarendon-villas, Kensi k, son of the late Major 
ceeding to dress the men who fell while serving ® | Mark John Molloy, of the 12th Foot, aged 45. 
He eventually On the 18th at Greasford near Wrexham, 

ed in taking many of the wounded, through s cross fire of | the infant son of Lake Young, Esq., M.RC.8:, aged three 
ordnance and musketry, safely into the Residency, by the | month > 
river-bank, repeatedly warned not to make the perilous |» the 23rd ult., at York Guernsey, Dr. Halahan, In- 
attempt. pector-General of Hospitals, Artillery, aged 70. 

A wire Syavr or Porrres:—We have | On the 25th ult., at Exeter, Wm. Thomson, M.D., late of 

to record the death of a child due to the incautious and | Upper Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square, aged 61. 
wo of thin narcotic The meter of Jane Davis, 
aged three months, had given her a preparation 
to sleep, and the overdose administered caused 

Seth, jaryretarned verdict that the daceaed died BOOKS ETC. RECEIVED. 
from the effects eyrap Dr. Richardson's Mechanical Dentistry 
to Dr. Power's Surgical Anatomy of the 
te dated effect of checking | Mr. Baddeley on the Whirlwinds and Dast Storms of India. 
the pernicious practice of narcotizing children, which is so fer- 


by 

increased of 

who died at 60 years of age and upwards rose from 224 

ae observed further that the increase of the 


Rirths, Marriages, md Deaths. 


On the Sth ult., at Kineton, the wife of Dr. Lakin, of a son. 
Qn the 17th ult., at Bromyard, Herefordshire, the wife of 
Richard Marley, Esq., M.R.C.S., of a son. 
On the 20th ult., at Bethnal-green-road, the wife of Samuel 
On the d ult., at Hazelwood-by-Thi Banffshire, the 
wife of Daniel Reed, M. D., of acon. 
On + , Warwickshire, the wife of W. 


Robert 
On the 25th ult., the wife of Chas. Horton, M.D., of Broms- 
oe, Worcestershire, of a daughter. 


Ogilvie, D., Bombay Army, youngest son 
of the late John Ogilvie, Esq., M.R.C.S.. — Navy, to Anne 


ions of the Pathological Society of London, vol. ii. 
Vestiges of the Natural a 


Frederico Hopfferi, 
MONDAY, Dac, 3.......«4  Capede Verds, in 1856.” 


Pox. 

Grovoercat Society oF PM. 
Onsrereicat Soctety oF Lonpon. — 8 
WEDNESDAY, Dac. 5...{ Kidd, “On the Value of Anwsthetic Aid in Mid- 
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or 
any Prin Surface or Original Dawing® 
(Sr. Grorer’s Hosrrrat.—Operations, | 
CENTRAL Loxvor Orutmatmic HosrrmaL, — 
?.M. 
THURSDAY, Dae. 6... 
Soorsrry.— 8 rar; Mr. Harry Lobb, 
“Ou Paralytic Aphonia.” 


Lorpow Hosprtat, 
Great Noerusan Hosrrrat, 
Operations, 2 


Natrowan Hosrrtat vor THE PaRaLYSED 
34 Clinical Leetare on“ 
aud Paralyeia.” By Dr. 
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Tse Lanozr,) [Decempzr 1, 1860. 
@ cause of excessive m ity. 
Sarurpay, Nov. 241H.—An increase in the mortality of Lon- 
dongvas announced in the last Report ; another and a consider- Mr. Piesse’s Chemical W onders, 
last Saturday. deaths, which were 1049, 1084, and 1183 | Transactions of the Epidemiological Society. 
successively in the three previous weeks, rose last week to| Dr. Wade on a Symptom. 
1257. Shaving, a Breach Sabbath. 
pears that the d by small-pox rose from 3 to 10, four of | Chemical News. 
which occurred in the Smallpox Hospital ; those by diphtheria 
12 to 17: those by phthisis (or consumption) from 156 to 
MEDICAL DIARY OF THE WEEE. 
Pann 
Fees Hosrrras.— Operations, 
ity of last week on previous return Rovat General Monthly 
the Eastern and still more in the Southern group of districts, Meeting. — 
the other divisions either showing hardly any increase or an Soctery.—8 ri 
actual decrease. Or to take a few districts in all parts of the — ™ 
metropolis: the deaths in Westminster rose from 28 to 42; in OpONTOLOGICAL Society or Loxpox.—8 P.x. 
St. Pancras from 71 to 92; Shoreditch from 60 t0 in St. Mapreat Socisry oF 
Saviour, Southwark, from 15 to 22; im Newington from 28 to — 
46; in Camberwell from 22 to 31; and in Greenwich from 36 Points of Difficulty in the Investigation and 
to 67. Intamescence of the 
a 
Hosrrrat,—Operations, 
TUESDAY, Due; 4) ...... 
BIRTHS. Oxrwormprc Hosrrrat, — Operations, 2 
wifery.” — Also papers by Dr. Burnes, . Mr, 
Hardey, Dr. Herbert Barker, Dr. Gibb, 
| Socrsry por tas Ewcovracement or A 
. OF & SOR, 
‘ On the 24th ult., at Bishopsgate-street Without, the wife of 
J 
wife‘of John Randall, M.D., of a daughter. 
. Hosrrrat. le 
On the 15th - at All Saints Charch, — Charles P.M. 
|| 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


(Decemurr 3, 1860, 


TERMS FOR ADVERTISING IN THE LANCET. 
Por 7 lines and under .........20 4 6] For halfa page.............0...£2 12 0 
. 0 0 6! Fora page 
Advertisements which are intended to appear in Taz Lancer of any parti- 
cular week, should be delivered at the Office not later than on Wednesday in 
that week: those from the country must be accompanied by a remittance, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Srampxp. 
Six Months... ... ... 
Three Months ... ... 


oe @ 


Unstamrep. 


Post-office Orders in payment should be addressed to Gzorce Coxzr, 
Tux Lancer Office, 423, Strand, London, and made payable to him at the 
Strand Post-office. 

Tux Lancet may be obtained from every respectable Bookseller or Newsman 
in the World, 


Go Correspondents. 


Melius Inquirendum writes—“I fear there are other things besides paper- 
hangings with which we are likely to be poisoned. My daughter recently 
purchased, at one of the most respectable shops in Oxford-street, a white 
evening dress, with stars upon it, the colouring matter of which I strongly 
suspect to be arsenite of copper. I enclose 4 few for your inspection.” 
These we forwarded for analysis to Dr, Hassall, who reports—* The muslin 
stars are undoubtedly coloured with arsenite of copper; the quantity of the 
pigment is considerable, and slight friction is sufficient to detach much of 


of it from the muslin.” 
Antiseptic.—Macdougall’s preparations of carbolic acid may be procured from 
the manufacturer, Fennel-street, Manchester. 

X. Y.—1. The Society would receive such an indenture,—2. It would entirely 
depend upon the bye-laws of the institution. 

Dr. W. Pirrie’s “ Observations on Favus” shall be commenced next week, 


nr Post. 
To the Editor of Tax Lancer. 


On appeai to the — Post- 
publications bearing th + 


Mr. T. R. Rowse-—An apprenticeship is not required by a candidate for a 
diploma of the College of Surgeons. The Society of Apothecaries cannot 
dispense with an indenture of apprenticeship or a certificate, to show that 
the candidate for the licence has passed five years “in the manner of an 
apprentice” ith a duly qualified practitioner. 

M.R.C.S.E. could claim but one guinea. An external examination of a body 
does not constitute a post-mortem examination as implied by the words of 
the statute, If it were otherwise, every medical witness would > entitled 
to a fee of two guineas. 

Mr. R. H. shall receive a private note. 

An Intending Student.—1, Yes.—2. Only the expense of the preliminary ex- 

amination.—3. According to the regulations of the College.—4 and 5, Refe- 

rence should be made to the Students’ Nuraber of Taz Lancer. 


To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 


Sr, prefix of Dr. by the of 0, of 
sicians is still objected to by some. It appears to mea 
be the case. wot the Medioal Conall clause someth 


the public 
University suffix of M.D. But unless the physician is allowed —s his 
in this respect ) Dr. — 


physician same manner, it 
range to force the L.R.C.P. to go to a University for M.D. in addition, 


tle 
valent for the long usance of the Dr. 
will as readil understand? They would think it very strange to see on & 
brass-plate “ Physician” or “L.R.C.P.” They would not understand it; but 
they understand th sort pre of Dr., Ot an one 


as 
desire to do that which is 


Yours truly, 
November, 1860. L.B.CP. 


Merthyr.—Is it possible that Mr. Herbert James was cognizant, previous to 
publication, of the paragraphs which appeared in a late number of the 
Merthyr Journal! Unless we have an answer in the affirmative, we must 
acquit him of all participation in what must be considered an egregious 
paff. 

Dr. William Abbotts Smith.—The paper was received, and shall be inserted at 
the earliest possible opportunity. 

Ellis v. Kelly.—In our report of this trial last week (p. 524), the name of 
“ Rowsshuit” was misspelled. It should have been Rosshirt, the Professor 
of Obstetrics at the University of Erlangen. 

A Charing-cross Student.— There is some ground for complaint, but not to the 
extent assumed by our correspondent. 

Mr. Thomas Martin, (Reigate.—We have much pleasure in granting the 
request, 


Sre,—I am a junior practitioner, and to become 
© It was my lot to receive my profer 
sional] educati bargh, and to take the M.D. and L.R.C.8. diplomas in 


for: post as newspapers, any ‘ren- 
— liable hd double letter postage.” So that if Tas Lancer had had a 
n’s head on, ins of the impressed stamp, it would have escaped the 
t. For years, I may say, I have not read a Lancer without marking 
articles or and I dare say hundreds of your readers have 


done the same, and 
Hastings, November, 1860, C. M.D, 


4 First-Year's Apprentice, (Caermarthen.)—1, He will come under the regu- 
lations of the Medical Council.—2. A surgeon is bound in honour to treat 
his articled pupils as gentlemen.—3, The information required is contained 
in the Students’ Number of Tax Lancat, which can be obtained by order of 
any bookseller. 

Phe Secretary of the New Sydenham Society.—The announcement is an adver- 
tisement, and can only be inserted on the cover of Tuz Lancer, 


Loyerviry. 
To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 


wing Neos, a from a late number of the 
a Hy of the of the St. Austell Union was born at 


North 
America, on the 12th November, 1753, and consequently was 107 years old on 
the 12th’of this month. He is by trade a carpenter and joiner. His hair is 


uite dark ; he says it was once grey bat of tate & bes changed to the 
colour. The old man is hale and heart 


of correct, teresting 

Bisnor, M.D, 


that city. Thee “hough qualifying me for everything else, are by no means 
to enable me to take almost any in 
ales, in consequence of the unjust monopoly possessed by the Apo’ 
‘ompany, whose diploma is invariably required in addition to that of one of 
the cae of Surgeons. The Medical Act professes to set us all ona per, 


branches of the 


and should be the means of opening up all t 

the duly Does it so? Certainly not; for uD. 
8 yoo oo to scarcely any of our 
small hoepit tals, forsooth, he is not one of the worshipful Society of 
A 1 am, Sir, yours, w.cL 


ovember, 1860, 


Communications, Lurrzns, &c., have been received from — Mr. Nunneley; 
Mr. Andrew Hunt; Mr. Henry James; Dr. C. B. Garrett; Mr. T. Martin, 
Reigate; Mr. H. W. Rumsey; Dr. M‘William; Dr. Pavy; Mr. Hulke; Dr, 
Graily Hewitt; Dr. J. Mayne ; Mr. E. Garraway ; Mr. George Evans, Seaton ; 

Dr. Farr; Mr. Henry Thompson ; Mr. Palmer; Mr. J. Lansdown, Sheffield ; 

Mr. Southam, Manchester; Dr. Hitchman, Liverpool; Mr. C. Parsons, 

North Staffordshire Infirmary; Mr. Acton; Mr. RB. D. Christmas; Mr, 

Holmes Coote; Mr. Nason; Dr, Hyde Salter; Dr. Frazer; Mr. E. Barkway, 

(with enclosure;) Dr. Niblett, (with enclosure ;) Mr. J. Bowes, (with enclo- 

sure;) Mr. R. G. Horton, Leeds, (with enclosure ;) Sir H. Marsh, Dublin, 

(with enclosure ;) Rev, W. Earle; Mr. W. Atkinson, Penrith; Mr. W. M, 

Higgins, (with enclosure ;) Mr. J. Dickenson, Wrexham, (with enclosure ;) 

Mr. E. Pope, (with enclosure ;) Mr. T. Roberts, (with enclosure ;) Mr. D, 

Corbet, (with enclosure ;) Mr. T. Birmingham, (with enclosure ;) 

Mr. F. Ravenscroft, Tockwith; Mr. J. H. Smith, Manningtree, (with enclo- 

sure ;) Dr. Elkington, (with enclosure;) Mr. B. Wood, New Rommey, (with 

enclosure ;) Dr. M'Clintock, Dublin; Dr. Stephen H, Ward; Antiseptic; 

W. C. L.; An Intending Student; Provident; Melius Inquirendum ; X. Y.; 

Barbarossa; A Charing-cross Student ; A First-Year’s Apprentice; &c, &c. 


| Tas Parrrx or “Dz.” 
elect AcenUaLeS OF DICMUErs OF OF either of the 
Colleges of Physicians in England, Scotla:id, and Ireland, may legally use the 
title of Dr. as a prefix”? If the title is not legally allowed to the physician 
(and he ought to have a legal title) by what title is he to announce himself to 
upon the 
| osition 
gives a 
seems st 
If so, what is t the L.R.C.I Onur ians 
| 
Ward 
| 
I take in Tas Laycert weekly with an impressed stamp, as I send it by post to 
two relatives. A short time ago my relative received one, charged 1s, 1d with Quvattrications ror Hovss-Sureroy. 
the words “contrary to Act of Parliament” written on the cover. It was To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 
posted by me on the | of publication, contained no enclosure and no writi a nad ad 
except a cross in pencil on t 
peruse on that Lawcer's ret 
stam) 
ee 
impo 


